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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Some confirmation of the generally favorable 
impression of business recovery may be seen in 
reports to the Social Security Board from individ- 
ual State unemployment compensation agencies. 
The number of initial claims for unemployment 
benefits filed in States for which comparable 
data were available decreased in September by 
nearly 23 percent, as compared with the decrease 
of almost 30 percent in August and approxi- 
mately 19 percent in July. At the same time 
decreases in the amount of benefits paid during 
September were reported by 22 of the 28 States 
in which benefits were payable in August. Total 
payments in September amounted to about $41.5 
million, or nearly $6 million less than in August. 
Exhaustion of wage credits and certain adminis- 
trative factors played an important part in the 
decline of benefit payments in some States, but 
reemployment was reported to be an influential 
factor in a substantial number of States. With 
the beginning of unemployment benefit payments 
in Idaho during September, the number of States 
and other jurisdictions in which this program is 
in full operation was increased to 29. 

Proposals for simplification of unemployment 
compensation administration and related problems 
were discussed in detail at the meetings of the 
Interstate Conference of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Agencies, held in Washington October 
20 to 22. Various alternative methods of simpli- 
fication which had been developed by a joint 
committee of Federal and State officials and 
technical experts were presented to the Conference. 
Among the results of the Conference, which are 
summarized elsewhere in the Bulletin, the decision 
of the delegates to recommend unification of the 
United States Employment Service with the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation in the 
Social Security Board is worthy of note. In his 
address to the Conference, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 


Chairman of the Social Security Board, had 
stressed the necessity for integration of the two 
services but had not expressed an opinion as to 
which Federal agency should be responsible for 
the unified service. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security met 
in Washington October 21 and 22 to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the old-age insurance program. 
No official report of action taken by the Council 
was made public, but the Chairman, J. Douglas 
Brown, indicated at a press conference that a 
wide range of subjects had been considered. 
Among the topics on the agenda for the meetings, 
it was reported, was the problem of devising a 
practical method of extending coverage under the 
old-age insurance program to agricultural labor 
and domestic service in private homes. Pro- 
fessor Brown revealed that the stamp-book 
method of collecting contributions was being 
studied. It was known also that consideration 
was to be given by the Council to a number of 
questions relating to proposals for additional types 
of benefits, such as disability and survivors’ 
benefits. An interim committee was again desig- 
nated, to continue study of material presented to 
the Council, in preparation for later meetings. 
It is expected that the Council will meet at least 
once more before the convening of the 76th 
Congress. 

Questions regarding proposed legislation in the 
field of health also continued to receive considera- 
tion during October. Several meetings at the 
annual conference of the American Public Health 
Association, at Kansas City, Missouri, were 
devoted to discussion of various aspects of the 
problem. Among the speakers addressing the 
conference were Dr. Thomas H. Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service; C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health of Yale Medical School; Dr. Irvin Abell, 
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President of the American Medical Association; 
and Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social 
Security Board. 

On October 31, an important series of confer- 
ences was inaugurated in Washington by the 
President’s Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities. The 
conferences, which are to be held in turn with 
representatives of technical, welfare, labor, agri- 
cultural, civic, and other organizations, will be 
devoted to consideration of the recommenda- 
tions for a national health program which were 
presented to the National Health Conference in 
July. The first of the meetings was held with a 
committee representing the American Medical 
Association. This committee, of which Dr. Irvin 
Abell is chairman, was selected at the recent 
extraordinary session of the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association for the 
purpose of cooperating with Government officials 
in working out the principles of a health program. 

Considerable interest was also manifested during 
October in legislative developments in the field of 
public assistance. Voters in more than a fourth 
of the States were to vote, at the general elections 
on November 8, on referenda, initiative petitions, 
or constitutional amendments affecting the pro- 
visions in those States for various types of public- 
assistance and welfare activities. Proposals sub- 
mitted to the electorate in California, Colorado, 
North Dakota, and Oregon aroused particular 
interest because of the controversial character of 
the questions involved. 

Operations under existing provisions for public 
assistance have continued the steady growth which 
has been evident since the Social Security Act 
first became effective. Obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of public assistance for 
September, in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, amounted to nearly $42.4 
million. Of this amount, nearly $33.4 million 
represented payments to 1.7 million recipients of 
old-age assistance; about $8 million was for pay- 
ments in behalf of 626,438 children in 253,916 
families; and nearly $1 million represented pay- 
ments to 40,776 recipients of aid to the blind. 
The average amounts paid to recipients for 
September were: for old-age assistance, $19.21 
(ranging from $6.37 in Mississippi to $32.39 in 
California); for aid to the blind, $23.36 (ranging 


from $8.76 in Alabama to $47.96 in California); 
and for aid to dependent children, $31.72 per 
family (ranging from $10.81 in Arkansas to $57.49 
in Massachusetts). 

With the inauguration of payments under the 
old-age assistance program in Virginia, September 
became the first month in which payments were 
made under approved plans for old-age assistance 
in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. During September, approved plans 
for aid to dependent children were in operation in 
40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii; 
and payments were made under approved plansfor 
aid to the blind in 39 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii. On October 18 the Social 
Security Board announced its approval of a plan for 
aid to the blind in Mississippi. On the same date 
Mississippi’s revised plan for old-age assistance 
was also approved. On November 1, Connecti- 
cut’s plan for aid to the blind was approved, and 
Federal funds were made available beginning 
July 1, 1938. 

Total obligations incurred for all public relief 
extended to cases for September amounted to 
nearly $261.5 million, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Social Security Board. This total 
includes amounts incurred from Federal, State, 
and local funds for all types of public aid in the 
continental United States, with the exception of 
aid to transients. It includes earnings of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on work 
projects, but does not include administrative ex- 
penses or costs of materials used on such projects. 
The total for September represents a decrease of 
less than 1 percent over the amount for August. 
On the basis of reports received by the Board, it 
was estimated, after allowance for duplication, 
that in September approximately 6.6 million 
households, probably comprising some 21.3 million 
individuals, received public aid under one or more 
of the several programs included in these figures. 

More than 17,000 claims for lump-sum payments 
under the old-age insurance program were certified 
to the Treasury during September. These claims 
amounted to more than $1 million. The average 
payment certified in September was $59.05. As 
of September 30, the cumulative total of such 
claims certified since the program went into 
operation was 216,568, amounting to more than 
$8.5 million. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF MERIT RATING UNDER 
POOLED-FUND LAWS 


Cuartes V. Kipp 


While a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, Mr. Kidd, now at Princeton 
University, made a detailed study, The Administration of Automatic Merit Rating Under 
Pooled-Fund Laws, from which this article is drawn. The study was made in consultation 
with members of the staff of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board, 


though the interpretation of State laws and the conclusions are those of the author. 


Copies 


of the complete study are available for administrative use on request addressed to the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Division of Unemployment Compensation Research. 


Merit rating—a device to differentiate contri- 
bution rates of individual employers on the basis 
of their previous employment experience—is 
ordinarily advocated on the ground that it pro- 
vides an incentive to stabilize employment. This 
argument, it should be noted, implies that individ- 
ual employers can prevent unemployment among 
their workers and that they will make their utmost 
effort to do so only if an incentive is provided— 
assumptions which have been hotly debated. 
Proponents of merit rating have argued also that 
itis unfair to require employers whose workers are 
seldom or never unemployed to pay contributions 
which will be used to compensate workers who 
were formerly employed by others. 

Questions as to the extent to which employers 
are responsible for unemployment among their 
workers or as to the equity of requiring flat con- 
tributions to a pooled fund are not within the 
scope of this article. Discussion is limited to the 
probable effects of present legal provisions upon 
stabilization of employment and upon administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation systems under 
State laws which provide for merit rating and for 
acompletely pooled fund.' Use of merit rating in 
conjunction with a pooled fund represents a com- 
promise: Such a system, it has been argued, 
maintains, on the one hand, the differentiation 
of employer contributions found in employer- 
reserve systems and, on the other, the wide sharing 
of risks embodied in the pooled-fund principle. 

1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Dlinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
The dates upon which merit rates will become effective in these States range 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to Jan. 1, 1943. Because of significant differences in the- 
oretical bases, provisions of law, and techniques of administration, neither 
individual reserve laws, laws under which a portion of contributions is 


pooled, nor laws under which the criteria for rate differentiation are fixed by 
the State agency are included in this discussion. 
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This combination, it is declared, tends to encourage 
stabilization of employment by individual em- 
ployers and also protects the solvency of the State 
fund. 


The Merit-Rating Formula 


Provisions of the several acts which provide for 
merit rating in conjunction with a completely 
pooled fund are varied and complex. They 
follow, in general, a certain broad outline. 

The differential contribution rate is based upon 
the employment experience of the individual firm. 
For this purpose, that experience is measured by 
comparing the contributions made by each em- 
ployer to the pooled fund with the benefits paid 
from the fund to workers formerly in his employ. 
The excess of each employer’s contributions over 
benefits charged to him is called the employer’s 
reserve balance. In order to determine the rate 
applicable to each employer, the experience of 
large and small concerns is reduced to a com- 
parable form by dividing the employer’s average 
pay roll into his reserve balance. The figure 
obtained is the employer’s reserve ratio. Informa- 
tion needed to compute this ratio—contributions 
credited, benefits charged, and average pay roll— 
is recorded on the employer’s merit-rating account. 
This account is kept merely to compute contribu- 
tion rates and has no bearing upon benefits payable 
from the pooled fund. 

After comparable ratios have been computed, 
contribution rates reflecting the employer’s em- 
ployment experience are assigned by relating the 
amount of the employer’s contribution to the 
fund directly to the size of his reserve ratio. 
Fifteen different schedules are used in the State 
laws to determine the contribution rates applicable 
to employers whose reserve ratios reach a certain 
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level. Two of the fifteen will illustrate the 
divergence between the schedules written into 
the State acts. For Colorado the reserve ratios 
and contribution ratios are related as follows: 


Reserve ratio Contribution rate 
~~ (percent) (percent) 
ne aL owen ebmomoneben 2.7 
RMR in sce ae boots ccadebbon 1.8 
ENE CO ae ey er Se eee Se 9 


For Connecticut, on the other hand, these 
relationships are as follows: 


Reserve ratio Contribution rate 
(percent) (percent) 
SEES Se EL RR oe ge Deo sae 2. 7 
I allthis cisain nitride oc nities ccbiemsintledl 2. 5 
a ial 2.0 
SRT RS ar ee ee on pe ae 1.5 
EE ARN ee LC ah RE Ne 1.0 
ESE Se ae ee eee eee, bn .0 


Finally, since the operation of differential rates 
may in certain circumstances endanger the sol- 
vency of the pooled fund, operation of the machin- 
ery of rate adjustment is modified by provisions 
which are intended to protect the solvency of the 
pooled fund. In general, these provisions attempt 
to safeguard the fund by imposing higher than 
normal rates upon employers who have a negative 
balance in their reserve accounts and by blanket 


restrictions upon rate decreases when the condi- . 


tion of the fund makes reductions in its income 
unwise. The safeguarding provisions are open to 
objection on the ground that they will be ineffec- 
tive rather than that they will be difficult to 
administer. 

The use of “benefits charged” as a measure of 
the employer’s employment experience was carried 
over directly from the employer-reserve laws. In 
those laws the financial condition of each employer’s 
reserve fund is of paramount importance and is 
related directly to contribut ons paid by each em- 
ployer and benefits paid to his workers. In a 
pooled-fund law, the financial status of the fund 
is not determned by benefits paid to workers 
formerly employed by a given employer and con- 
tributions paid into the fund by that employer. 
To maintain the solvency of the fund, total con- 
tribut ons paid into the pool by all employers 
must exceed total benefits paid. If differential 
contribution rates in a pooled fund are desirable, 
the standards governing rate differentiation need 
not be those designed to measure the financial 
status of an individual employer’s account. 
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f In a pooled fund the standard for rate differ. 
entiation might more logically be one which 
measures employment stability rather than the 
hypothetical financial experience of each employer 
under the act, and also the achievement rather 
than the existence of stability. The experience 
ostensibly measured by the reserve-ratio formula 
is hypothetical because under a _pooled-fund 
law benefits are not paid out of individual em. 
ployer funds. The reserve ratio (contributions 
credited minus benefits charged, divided by aver- 
age pay roll) is not a measure of the stability of 
employment in an establishment because only the 
experience of those workers is considered who are 
covered by the act, become unemployed, and re- 
ceive benefits. Furthermore, the amount charged 
against a given account depends upon the number 
of employers by whom the worker was employed, 
the chronological sequence of employment, and 
the total amount of benefits received. In most 
cases these factors are beyond the control of the 
employer. 

No system of merit rating has been based on 
actuarial studies of employment experience. The 
basic data for such estimates are in most cases 
not in existence. In no State have estimates 
been made of the characteristics of establishments 
which would pay reduced or increased rates—the 
number of such establishments, their size, indus- 
trial classificat‘on, location, and so on. The 
financial and wider economic effects of the exist- 
ing merit-rating provisions are, therefore, matters 
of speculation. On the other hand, the nature, 
if not the precise range, of most of the adminis- 
trative difficulties that may be caused by merit 
rating can be foreseen. 


Bookkeeping Problems Created by the Rating 
Formulas 

To arrive at each employer’s contribution rate 
under the existing laws, three principal items of 
information must be recorded by the State agency; 
namely, each employer’s contributions for all past 
periods, each employer’s pay roll for the last 3 
and the last 5 years, and benefits charged against 
each employer’s account for al! past periods. 
Existing employer reports supply the basic pay- 
roll and contribution information, and a relatively 
slight addition to and rearrangement of internal 
procedures will yield the necessary averages and 
totals. Unfortunately, the basic element of the 
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reserve-ratio formula—benefits charged—promises 
to be a fertile source of administrative difficulties. 
Space limitations permit only a brief discussion 
of some of the major problems. 

Perhaps the most complex phase of the merit- 
rating problems is the distribution of charges 
among employers’ accounts. If an eligible worker 
accumulated benefit rights while in the employ 
of a single employer, his account alone could be 
charged with benefits. But if a worker has ac- 
cumulated benefit rights while in the employ 
of several employers, some method of distributing 
the assumed “responsibility” for unemployment 
must be found. Very little data indicating the 
proportion of charged benefits wh ch will be split 
among two or more employers (or ignored in the 
charging process) exist. The difficulty of making 
split charges will be much more than proportional 
to the number of such charges. 

Three methods of distribution, each of which 
is objectionable on administrative and logical 
grounds, are incorporated in the laws. Two 
States will charge only the account of the most 
recent employer; others will also charge the next 
most recent employer if only a small amount of 
wages was earned from the most recent employer. 
Most laws provide that all employers who em- 
ployed the benefit recipient after the beginning 
of his base period shall be chargeable. A single 
State, California, provides that benefits shall be 
charged against the accounts of all employers 
within the worker’s base period in the same pro- 
portion that wages earned from each bears to total 
wages earned during the base period. Each of 
these methods can be rationalized as more ‘‘equi- 
table” or “reasonable” than the others. The 
purpose of the charging clauses is not perfect 
justice but a distribution of charges which will 
provide a maximum incentive for stabilization. 
The idea that an employer can “justly” be charged 
only with those benefits the rights to which were 
accumulated in his service is a concept arising out 
of the application of the employer-reserve prin- 
ciple to employers who are covered by a pooled- 
fund law. 

More important than abstract principles are the 
problems that will arise when the actual distribu- 
tion of charges is begun. Several difficulties can 
be anticipated in States which may charge more 
than one employer. When the most recent em- 
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ployer is chargeable, the amount chargeable 
against his account cannot be computed until 
wages for the quarter in which the last employ- 
ment occurred have been submitted to and 
recorded by the agency. In the absence of full, 
regular, and accurate employer reports, it will be 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, to identify 
employers other than the most recent one. 
Unless accession and separation dates are supplied 
by the employer on his pay-roll report for every 
separation and accession for every worker during 
the reporting period it will be impossible to find 
the worker’s sequence of employment with 
different employers. The sequence of employ- 
ment will be particularly difficult to find if two or 
more spells of employment with the same 
employer, separated by a spell of employment with 
another employer, occur during the same quarter. 
In this case it may be impossible to apply the 
criterion used in many laws—earnings with the 
most recent employer amounting to more than a 
specified multiple of the weekly benefit amount— 
in order to determine the potential liability of the 
next most recent employer. Some States may 
find that a wage and separation report covering the 
lag and current quarters will solve this problem. 

Determination of the exact amount to be 
charged, aside from the determination of the 
sequence of chargeable employers, will be a 
second major source of administrative problems. 
The laws are so worded that each employer is 
liable, roughly, for the amount of benefit rights 
the worker accumulated while in his employ. 
This amount is his maximum potential liability 
with respect to any worker. The amount actually 
charged will depend upon the recency of the 
worker’s employment with him and upon the total 
amount of benefits received. Determination of 
the amount of each employer’s liability will be 
complicated by the payment of benefits for partial 
unemployment. Are the benefits to be charged 
against the wages earned during the spell of 
partial unemployment, or only against wages 
earned before the spell of partial unemployment 
began? The vague and conflicting rationaliza- 
tions underlying the charging clauses provide 
no sure basis for a decision. As has been indicated, 
the sum of all charges is a questionable basis for a 
formula intended to measure stability of employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the volume of detailed 
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calculations and transfers from one record to 
another which are necessary to compute charged 
benefits will necessitate setting up an entirely 
new procedure in most agencies. 

In establishing this procedure, charges against 
employers’ accounts must be extracted from a 
record of the worker’s employment experience. 
In some States this record is not kept in a form 
which is well adapted to the computation of 
charges. The interval between the payment of a 
check and the charging of that check against an 
employer’s account may range from 1 day to 1 
year. In general, it will prove to be relatively 
expensive to charge back each check as a separate 
unit unless the charging process can be integrated 
with checkwriting. On the other hand, post- 
ponement of all charging until just before rates for 
the next year are computed would put an unneces- 
sary peak load on the agency. As a compromise 
between these two positions, charging as a unit the 
benefits paid for a spell of compensable unemploy- 
ment has been suggested. The worker’s most 
recent wages may determine the amount charge- 
able against the most recent employer, but benefits 
may be paid in some States before the wage infor- 
mation which determines the distribution of 
charges is available. Therefore, charging must, 
in many cases, be postponed until wages for the 
most recent quarter are posted. For this pur- 
pose, a suspense file of charges may be required. 

Total charges against a given employer’s 
account, furthermore, can be obtained only by 
cumulating all charges that have been made as 
the result of benefits paid to former employees. 
Either by manual or mechanical sorting, charges 
derived from individual records which, in most 
States, are not listed in employer sequence must 
be totaled for each charged employer. Computa- 
tion of charges to the exact penny will create, on a 
somewhat smaller scale, the same problems that 
have been met in the computation of benefits to 
the penny. Types of bookkeeping equipment, 
routing, and timing of the charging procedure 
must dovetail as smoothly as possible with the 
available equipment and procedures of the agency. 

After the three elements of the formula have 
been recorded, computation of each employer’s 
reserve ratio is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
Even after rates are computed, one major problem 
must be met in 23 States where the laws contain a 


clause reading, “each employer’s rate for the 19 
months beginning January 1, shall be determined 
on the basis of his record up to the beginning of 
such calendar year.’”’ It will be impossible under 
these laws to compute rates before the employer's 
first contribution for the new year is due. A lag 
period of 3 or 6 months inserted between the end 
of the experience period and the date upon which 
rates based upon that experience become effective 
may solve this problem. 


The Effect of Merit Rating Upon Relations of 
State Agencies, Workers, and Employers 


The administrative burden of merit rating will 
not be determined entirely by the increased com- 
plexity which the present schemes of rate differ- 
entiation introduce into bookkeeping procedures, 
While workers will be directly affected by merit 
rating only insofar as employers become more 
vigilant in detecting unallowable claims and con- 
testing debatable claims, each employer has a 
strong, direct interest in the size of his reserve 
ratio. These interests are such that they may in 
some instances conflict with the public interest as 
determined by the State agency. Many problems 
would be common to any scheme of merit rating; 
others arise out of specific clauses in State acts. 

Rules adopted by State agencies for determining 
part-time work and partial unemployment may 
raise differences of opinion between employers and 
the unemployment compensation commissions. 
Although these two provisions were designed in 14 
States covered by this survey to deal with distinct 
types of employment experience, differentiation 
will, in practice, be a difficult matter. When the 
law provides for merit rating, the employer has a 
strong incentive for declaring all workers whose 
hours are reduced to be “‘part-time’”’ rather than 
“partially unemployed” workers because part-time 
workers, who may be working for the same number 
of hours and receiving the same compensation as 
partially unemployed workers, will receive no 
benefits. The commissions must determine the 
length of the period during which full-time workers 
must work at reduced hours before they cease 
being partially unemployed and become part-time 
workers. 

If both seasonal and merit-rating provisions 
exist in a law, employers will press for a definition 
of seasonal workers’ rights to benefits which will 
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relieve them of a maximum amount of benefit 
charges. The State agency will be forced to regard 
the adequacy of benefit payments and also the 
equity of different methods of defining seasonal 
workers’ rights to benefits. Some situations call- 
ing for a decision by the commission will arise even 
after the seasonal period of operation is fixed. 
For example, if some of the workers of a seasonal 
employer obtain benefits in his off season, should 
any portion of the benefits paid to any of these 
workers be charged against his merit-rating 
account? 

The State agency may be required to notify 
“interested parties’ of the initial determination 
of a claim. Many laws are ambiguous on this 
point. They may be interpreted to mean that in- 
terested parties must be notified only of the decision 
of the body which decides disputed claims. ‘In- 
terested parties,’’ moreover, is a term not explicitly 
defined in the laws. Actually, any employer who 
paid wages to the employee after the beginning of 
his base period has an interest in the initial de- 
termination of a claim because his account may be 
charged if benefits are paid. Employers likewise 
have an immediate interest in the determination 
of the claims, because they may be able to supply 
evidence which might result in disallowance. 
Notification of all employers whose accounts might 
be charged involves an undue administrative ex- 
pense. In spite of the possibility that all charge- 
able employers may be declared to be interested 
parties, such general notification is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, unless the State agencies 
require separation notices. 

As a matter of policy, the commissions may find 
it desirable to notify employers of benefits actually 
charged against their accounts soon after benefits 
have been paid. Whether or not this course is 
followed will depend, first, upon the number of 
employers who decide to maintain records of their 
own merit-rating accounts as a means of checking 
the records of the State agency and, second, upon 
the urgency with which they request information 
on charged benefits from the agency. 

The cause for leaving the employment of an 
employer—once the validity of the claim has been 
established and the necessary waiting and dis- 
qualification periods have been served—does not 
affect the charging process. Employers will gen- 
erally believe that only benefits paid to workers 
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whom they discharge for lack of work are chargeable 
against their accounts. It will be the duty of the 
State agencies to remove this source of misunder- 
standing. 

As time passes, changes occur in the size, owner- 
ship, control, and financial status of enterprises. 
Each of these changes may involve the disposition 
of the employer’s accumulated contribution and 
benefit experience. Suppose that an employer 
sells his business outright. Does the purchaser 
acquire the merit-rating account of the seller? A 
similar question will arise when control of an 
enterprise changes hands through a transfer of 
part of the assets or through bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. The question of continuing an existing 
merit-rating account or of setting up a new ac- 
count will also arise if an employer, after being 
covered by the law, ceases to be subject and then 
returns to a covered status. 

Employers who have distinct units of operation 
which are more unstable than the remainder of 
their operations may, in order to avoid liability 
for benefit charges, contract out such unstable 
work to enterprisers who are more or less depend- 
ent upon them. The task of determining which 
of such concerns are in reality separate enterprises 
and which are mere subterfuges will fall to the 
commissions. 

The definition of “employer” offers still another 
difficulty. In many States, for purposes of merit 
rating, “employer” may be interpreted to mean 
“establishment.’’ Where such an interpretation 
is adopted, employers whose operations taken as a 
whole are stable, but whose instability is concen- 
trated in a particular establishment, may be ex- 
pected to set up separate accounts for the unstable 
portion of the business. The lack of symmetry 
between the clauses which stipulate the conditions 
under which rates higher or lower than normal will 
be imposed will make this course profitable to such 
employers. The wisdom of allowing such subdivi- 
sions of risks must be decided by the State agencies. 

If subcontractors are declared to be liable for 
contributions, the fly-by-night activities of some 
of these enterprisers will complicate the charging 
process. In any case where an employer has gone 
out of business or has ceased to be subject, it will 
be difficult to note that fact in such a manner that 
charges will not continue to be made against his 
nonexistent account. 











The manner in which merit rating should be 
publicized in order to obtain employer cooperation 
is a problem of policy which confronts each State 
agency. During the interval between the passage 
of the laws and the date when rates are to be 
altered, the possibility of rate decreases has been 
used by many State agencies to induce employers 
to comply more fully with legal requirements, 
and to obtain fuller cooperation in the submission 
of data for special investigations. When rate in- 
creases are imposed, or anticipated rate decreases 
are not realized, employers may complain that 
the effects of the law have been misrepresented. 
Furthermore, the desirability of merit rating on 
any basis and the administrative feasibility of a 
reserve-ratio method of rating are open to ques- 
tion. Agencies which stress rate reductions under 
a reserve-ratio formula in dealing with employers 
may find themselves embarrassed if any major 
revision of merit rating or a change in the method 
of rating proves desirable. 


The Cost of Merit Rating 


Only the most tentative plans for coping with 
the accounting problem of merit rating have been 
made, and the laws are subject to amendment be- 
fore merit rating becomes effective. Moreover, 
the form and content of the records upon which 
the merit-rating computations are based are under- 
going constant revision. If the formal procedures 
had been finally decided upon, a less tangible but 
very significant factor—the quality of the per- 
sonnel in the State agencies—would cause large 
variations in the bookkeeping costs of merit rating. 
In spite of the impossibility of stating the precise 
dollar administrative costs of merit rating, a rough 
estimate of these costs in any State can be made 
by comparing the volume and type of operations 
to be performed for merit rating with those neces- 
sary to pay benefits. Such a comparison indi- 
cates that the merit-rating clauses considered in 
this paper will add appreciably to the adminis- 
trative cost of unemployment compensation. 


Conclusion 

The purpose of merit rating—i. e., adjustment 
of employer-contribution rates on the basis of 
previous employment experience—does not require 
use of a reserve-ratio formula. If, however, that 
method is to be followed, it seems clear that cer- 
tain changes are necessary. If measures which 


will allow some simplification of the internal pro. 
cesses required for merit rating—either by modify- 
ing the reserve-ratio method or dropping it 
entirely—are not adopted through amendment of 
the State laws, the State administrative agencies 
may be expected in many instances to ignore the 
letter of the law in order to prevent a break-down 
of the merit-rating mechanism. 

Some of the changes which might be made in 
the reserve-ratio formulas in order to render them 
less of an administrative burden are indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs. These might include: 

1. Interposition of a lag period of 3 or even 
6 months between the end of the experience period 
and the effective date of rate changes. 

2. Rewording of the laws in order to eliminate 
ambiguities, as, for example: definition of the 
status of benefits paid to partially employed 
workers with respect to charging against em- 
ployers’ accounts; clearer definition of the sequence 
in which employers’ accounts become chargeable; 
more precise definition of concurrent employment. 

3. Limitation of benefit charges to the last 
employer or, at most, against the two most recent 
employers. 

4. Charging not the exact amount of benefits 
paid but a rounded-off amount, an average bene- 
fit amount, or a fixed sum for each compensable 
spell. 

The list could be extended; but it can be safely 
assumed that the cost of merit rating cannot be 
significantly reduced, either by changes in the 
laws or by the adoption of refined bookkeeping 
methods, without drastic changes in the existing 
reserve-ratio formulas. 

As long as benefits charged against employers’ 
accounts are an element in the computation of 
merit rates, the basic problem of deriving em- 
ployer charges from a worker’s record will exist. 
In addition, the difficulty of cumulating total 
charges against a single employer’s account from 
the charges recorded upon each worker’s account 
will confront any bookkeeping system because of 
the relationship between wage credits and the 
amount chargeable against the employer’s account. 
Finally, the simpler tasks of setting up an account 
of all charges made against the employer’s ac- 
count and maintaining a merit-rating account for 
each employer must be performed by whatever 
accounting method is adopted in the State 
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agencies. The prospective administrative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various alternative 
rating schemes do not come within the scope of 
this article. 

Finally, it must be noted that, if the reserve- 
ratio formulas are altered or abandoned, considera- 
tions of administrative convenience will be only 
one among many factors. It is possible that the 
existing clauses will be ineffective; that unjusti- 


fiable penalties or bonuses to employers will arise; 
that the income of the pooled funds will be re- 
duced; that the benefit formulas on which the 
merit-rating clauses are based will be revised; 
and that emphasis will be placed by employers 
upon reduction of benefit claims without a cor- 
responding regularization of employment. All 
these possibilities indicate that a basic revision of 
the present rating schemes may be required. 


STATE DIFFERENTIALS IN PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 
FOR FAMILY LIVING 


FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG * 


Data on differentials in the costs of living of 
the various States have long been needed. As 
Federal-State programs have been developed, 
under the Social Security Act and other legislation, 
to cope with social and economic problems, the 
need has become more acute. In cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, the Social Security 
Board is exploring the possibilities of developing 
new data in this field. 

Several Federal agencies collect data regularly 
on retail prices in the States and compute indexes 
of costs of living. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics publishes a periodic index!’ of prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used in family 
living, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 
periodic indexes ? showing retail prices in selected 
cities and changes in urban living costs. The 
Works Progress Administration published a study * 
for 1935 on urban differentials which supplement- 
ed the Bureau of Labor Statistics studies. No 
Federal agency, however, had published State 
differentials for either rural or urban populations, 
and the obvious difficulty of combining rural 
and urban data has impeded efforts to develop 
composite State indexes of costs of living. 

At the suggestion of the Social Security Board, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics consented 
to process its unpublished data on prices of goods 
“* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Economic Studies. The 
study on which this article is based was made from published and unpub- 
lished data of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. 
1U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, The Agricultural Situation, 
A Brief Summary of Economic Conditions. 

*U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘Retail Prices,” and ‘“‘Cost of Living,” 
Monthly Labor Review. (Series.) 


' Works Progress Administration. Intercity Differences in Costs of Living 
in March 1935, 59 Cities. Research Monograph XII, 1937. 
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purchased by farmers for living, provided that 
some technical assistance could be furnished by 
the Board. As a result an index was constructed 
showing State differences in such prices as of 
March 15, 1938, and has recently been published 
by that Bureau.‘ 

In the compilation of the State indexes the same 
commodities and weights were used as in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s United States index 
of prices paid by farmers for commodities used in 
living. The value of this fixed market basket 
of consumer’s goods, at United States average 
prices for March 15, 1938, was taken as 100. 
These commodities include 94 selected foods, 
clothing, household supplies, furniture and fur- 
nishings, fuels, automobiles, and other important 
commodities purchased for use in rural living. 
The State averages of commodity prices used in 
constructing the index were compiled from retail 
price data reported from more than half the 
counties of the United States; these data are 
obtained periodically from cooperating retailers 
throughout the United States as a part of the 
regular reporting service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. In devising the State in- 
dexes, the consumption weights for individual 
commodities and for commodity groups based on 
budgetary proportions were kept constant for all 
States. 

The resulting index, therefore, reflects only 
actual differences in prices paid by farmers. The 
basic price data, however, do reflect existing dif- 
ferences in the quality of articles bought in various 
parts of the country, as each respondent was asked 


4 U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Press release, July 29, 1938. 
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to report on the type of each commodity “‘usually 
sold” to farmers in his locality. Since farmers 
make many purchases in large towns and cities, 
prices in these centers are included in the averages. 
In-computing the United States average price for 
each commodity, the ratio of State farm popula- 
tion to total farm population and other factors 
were used State by State as weights for the basic 
price data. The index of prices paid by farmers 
for articles used in living (1910-1914=100) is 
already widely known through its use, in combi- 
nation with prices of production goods, by the 
Department of Agriculture in the analysis of the 
relationship of prices received by farmers for 
their products sold on local markets to the prices 
which farmers pay for commodities purchased.’ 
As is true of the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
also, changes in weights are pending at the time of 
writing, and new weights based on 1935 consump- 
tion studies are in the process of development. 


§U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Index Numbers of Prices Paid 
by Farmers for Commodities 1910-1985. (Mimeographed) 1935. 


The new index marks a small but important 
step in the problem of measuring variations among 
States in the costs of living. Actual differences 
in living costs are affected, of course, by variations 
in the quantities of the several articles purchased 
by consumers as well as by differences in price. 
The index, however, discloses price differences 
both by regions, as indicated in table 1, and by 
States, as shown in chart I. This chart indicates 
State differences as shown by broad groups and 
also as measured by the index number for each 
State. 

Table 1 shows index numbers by regions. If 
these regions are grouped roughly into three 
geographic groups—the far West, the North, and 
the South—certain interesting relationships stand 
out. The highest prices were paid in the far 
West, that is, in Nevada, California, Montana, 
Arizona, and Washington. In other words, States 
which lie relatively long distances from main 
sources of supply pay, in general, high prices for 
many commodities. Prices nearest to the average 


Chart I.—Differentials in prices paid by farmers for family living, as of March 15, 1938 
[United States average = 100] 
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were paid mainly in the States in the region of the 
Great Lakes. 


Table 1.—Regional differences in prices paid by farmers 
for commodities used in living 


[United States average= 100] 











Region Index Region Index 
New England.............. 107 || East South Central... ..... 93 
Middie Atlantic. .......... 103 |} West South Central........ 96 
East North Central_....._- BED Fh Be iiascccccntinccdecu< 110 
West North Central-_-_..... | Le” | eee 114 
South Atlantic............. 04 

















Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Higher prices were paid in the predominantly 
urban or industrial regions than in the predomi- 
nantly rural South. The lowest prices were paid 
in the Old South—in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Ten- 
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nessee, in the order named. In using these dif- 
ferentials, one factor to be kept in mind is that 
“the difference in the average quality of many 
articles purchased * * * is a reflection of 
variations in the customary mode of living. The 
Southeast is a region of low family income where the 
farmer must sacrifice grade and quality for a low 
per unit cost of his purchases.”*® It is hoped that 
a further analysis of available material, covering 
an entire year, may be made in order to determine 
whether or not the State differentials are affected 
by the seasonal factor. Research which aims at 
refinements in the techniques used is now in 
progress. It is felt, however, that the index should 
provide a useful tool in the development of meas- 
urements for further analyses of State economic 
differences. 


*U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Press release, op. cit., p. 23. 
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_From annual reports submitted to the Social 
Security Board by States with approved plans for 
old-age assistance, data are available concerning 
grants initially approved for 586,000 recipients 
accepted for old-age assistance during the fiscal 
year 1937-38 in 47 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and Hawaii.' Analysis of the data 
reported by the 50 States supplies information 
concerning the amount and distribution of grants 
in relation to such factors as sex, type of living 
arrangement, status of spouse with respect to old- 
age assistance, and existence of other income. 


Representativeness of Data 


The 586,000 individuals accepted for old-age 
assistance during the period from July 1937 to 
June 1938 are less than one-third of the total 
number of individuals aided by the 50 State 
agencies during that year. On June 30, 1938, 
there were 1.7 million individuals on the old-age 
assistance rolls. Since some turn-over in the case 
load occurred during the year, the number aided 
throughout the year is somewhat in excess of this 
figure. The ratio of individuals accepted for old- 
age assistance during the year to individuals in 
the open case load at the end of the year is one to 
three. The ratios in the several States vary from 
11 acceptances during the year to every 10 cases 
on the rolls at the end of the year, to less than 1 
in every 10. Im general it may be said that a 
State with a program in an early stage of develop- 
ment will have a high ratio of acceptances whereas 
a State with a well-established program and a 
stabilized case load will have a low ratio. 

The wide differences in these State ratios indi- 
cate a very uneven representation of the several 
States in the aggregate data for all States com- 
bined. For example, one-fourth of all persons 
accepted for old-age assistance during the fiscal 
year were living in five States whereas the number 
of recipients in the open case load in these five 
States at the end of the period comprised but one- 
twelfth of the total case load. The national aggre- 





*Prepared in the Social Data Section of the Division of Public Assistance 
Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

1 Hereafter the term “‘State’’ is used in this article to include the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
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ANALYSIS OF GRANTS TO 586,000 RECIPIENTS OF 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE * 


gates used in this report have been adjusted so as 
to give each State proper representation.? Thus 
the figures for the Nation as a whole are not dis- 
proportionately influenced by the data for States 
with programs in an initial stage of development 
during the period. 

In individual States the data about persons ac- 
cepted for old-age assistance during the fiscal year 
may not be representative of the entire case load 
in the State and should not be used as the basis of 
generalization concerning the entire case load 
unless they are found by test to be representative. 
The stage of development of the program may 
influence the selection in a given period of indi- 
viduals with particular characteristics. In a well- 
established program, for example, a large propor- 
tion of the individuals accepted for old-age assist- 
ance will be those who have just become old 
enough to be eligible for aid. It is probable that 
the size of grants tends to increase with the age 
of the recipient, since the older the individual the 
less likely it is that he will be able to contribute to 
his own support or to care for himself. The lower- 
ing of the age limit from 70 to 65, the transfer of 
aged blind persons from the aid to the blind pro- 
gram to the old-age assistance program, and cur- 
tailment of the amount of grant because of ex- 
haustion of funds are other examples of factors 
exerting a bias on the data. While it has been 
possible to correct the aggregate data for the 
Nation by adjusting for uneven representation 
of the several States, no attempt has been made 
to correct them for other biases or to make ad- 
justment in the State figures, which present a 
true picture of the individuals accepted by public- 
assistance agencies under this program. 


Basis of Determining Amount of Grant 


The amount of a grant for old-age assistance is 
determined by each State in accordance with its 


1 The method of adjustment is as follows: In each State the percentage 
which grants in each dollar group constitute of the total grants approved was 
computed. These percentages were then applied to the total number of indi- 
viduals in the open case load of the State on June 30, 1938. The data for 
individual States were then aggregated to give a distribution by dollar groups 
of grants for all States. National aggregates for grants to selected groups of 
recipients, such as males, females, or recipients with different types of living 
arrangements, were adjusted in the same manner. 
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own State plan. It is usually intended to represent the individual are computed from a standard 
the amount needed to meet the standard which the budget, which covers such essentials as food, rent, 
State is willing to support as a reasonable basis for heat, light, and clothing. After the budget has 
public assistance. The amount of the grant is fre- been adjusted to take account of any resources 
quently determined on the budget-deficit prin- which the individual may have, the remainder 
ciple, but this principle is not universally applied. represents the budget deficit. The amount of the 
In States which employ this method, the needs of grant, however, does not always equal the amount 


Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Percentage distribution of monthly grants initially approved for recipients accepted 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State with a plan approved by the Social Security Board 
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Chart 1.—Oid-age assistance: Distribution of monthly grants initially approved for recipients accepted during the 
fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in nine selected States 
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of this deficit even in States using standard 
pudgets. The limits set in some State laws as to 
the maximum amount which may be granted and 
shortage of available funds may operate to scale 
down this amount. In some States there is a 
tendency to make flat grants or flat grants with 
deductions for available income. In interpreting 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Extreme, quartile, and 
median grants initially approved for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State 
with a plan approved by the Social Security Board 
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Connecticut............. $8 21 26 30 30 
a clnpndaeptinnicail 2 15 20 25 30 
Massachusetts_.......... 2 22 30 30 100 
New Hampshire......... 5 16 22 29 30 
Rhode Island............ 5 13 18 23 30 
NE ctecinihnadmenaitil 5 10 10 15 30 
Region II: 
4 3 16 21 27 62 
Region III: 
esi sin ceccnectianl 5 8 10 14 25 
ES 3 15 18 22 30 
Pennsylvania............ 1 14 20 25 30 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. - .- 5 19 25 29 39 
a 3 12 16 21 30 
North Carolina.......... 1 6 8 10 30 
i W., cocencenes 3 10 12 15 30 
on V: 
REE: 5 s 10 11 15 
SERRE 1 14 18 22 Bt) 
I 2 17 20 25 30 
on VI: 
AE eee 5 14 19 24 30 
 * > ies 2 12 15 19 30 
|S eaae 2 15 18 25 30 
Region VII 
a 1 s 12 16 32 
A aE 5 11 14 18 30 
RE 1 6 s 10 30 
Mississi | Same 2 4 5 6 15 
South Carolina.........- 1 x 10 12 20 
4 10 12 15 25 
1 15 20 22 25 
2 15 19 23 30 
5 ll 14 18 30 
North Dakota..........-. 4 13 16 20 30 
South Dakota.........-. 2 14 17 20 30 
3 6 ‘ 10 12 
1 ll 16 22 120 
3 12 15 18 30 
2 ll 14 20 30 
® 6 9 12 49 
4 8 12 17 45 
5 10 13 16 30 
2 22 26 30 30 
1 30 38 44 45 
2 15 20 25 30 
5 15 18 21 30 
2 19 25 30 50 
5 16 20 25 30 
1 25 35 35 35 
3 25 30 30 30 
4 15 20 25 30 
5 20 23 30 30 
10 15 30 30 45 
2 10 ll 15 30 























ane given is the lower limit of the dollar interval in which the measure 


? Median and quartile amounts for total are computed from distribution 
wrt ly: adjusted for disproportionate representation of States. 
t 1. 
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the data, it should be borne in mind that the 
amount of the grant does not necessarily and in 
fact usually does not represent the total amount 
of income of a recipient of old-age assistance. 


Distribution of Grants 


About 12 percent of the 586,000 monthly grants 
initially approved were for amounts under $10; 23 


Chart II.—Old-age assistance: Distribution of monthly 
grants initially approved for recipients accepted dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State with a plan 
approved by the Social Security Board 
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percent, from $10 to $14; 22 percent, from $15 to 
$19; 18 percent, from $20 to $24; 11 percent, from 
$25 to $29; and 14 percent, $30 or more. The dis- 
tribution of grants by class interval is given in 
table 1. Wide variations among the States are 
evident. Striking State differences are also re- 
vealed by chart I, which shows the distribution of 
monthly grants for the 50 States and for 9 separate 
States, chosen to illustrate types of distribution. 
Other States may wish to chart the distribution of 
their grants for comparison with distributions for 
the Nation and for States operating under some- 
what similar conditions. Less detailed compari- 
sons of the distribution of grants are shown in 
chart II, in which the States are ranked according 
to the proportion of grants under $15. 

Some grants of less than $15 per month were 
approved in all States. In Arkansas all grants 
approved during 1937-38 and in 18 other States 
more than half of all grants were for less than 


Chart III.—Old-age assistance: Median amount of monthly grants initially approved for recipients accepted during 


this amount. On the other hand, in 27 States the 
majority of the grants were for from $15 to $29. 
Grants of $30 were approved in 43 States; in 8 
of these they comprised one-fourth or more of all 
grants. Since, under the terms of the Social 
Security Act, the Federal Government may match 
one-half the grant up to a total of $30, grants of 
this amount are of particular significance as an 
indication that the Federal limitation tends to 
encourage States to set a similar maximum, 
Grants of $31 or more were approved in only nine 
States. Substantially all the grants in this 
bracket were approved in California, Colorado, 
New York, and Massachusetts. 


Measures of the Level of Grants 


The average monthly payment per recipient is 
commonly used as a measure of the level of assist- 
ance payments. In June 1938 the average pay- 
ment per recipient in the continental United 


the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State with a plan approved by the Social Security Board 
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States was $19.48. In this analysis, however, 
the median payment is used as a measure of the 
level of assistance payments because it is less 
liable to distortion by extremes in the amount of 
grant. 

For all States the median grant was $18. Table 


2 gives the median grants for individual States, 
and chart III shows the class interval in which 
the median grant falls. In interpreting the sec- 
tional differences in the level of assistance grants, 
it should be remembered that the level of grants 
in a State is conditioned by a number of variable 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Median amount ' of monthly grants initially approved to recipients accepted during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, according to sex and living arrangement, in each State with a plan approved by the 


Social Security Board 



























































Living alone Living in household group 
Living in 
State Total Male Female With institu- 
With | Without tion 
Total Male Female Total -~ -y relatives | relatives 
| SERRE pene eerguee omer $18 $18 $17 $21 $20 $21 $17 $19 $16 $20 $26 
on I: 
a ee 26 28 26 30 30 30 26 28 26 30 30 
tin uinbicnabtnis ence tint 20 20 19 23 21 25 19 19 18 24 25 
CC rs 30 30 26 30 30 30 25 25 25 30 34 
tt PE... cacddsosdonabastad 22 22 22 23 20 25 21 25 20 22 
ES 18 19 17 24 22 25 16 20 14 20 
ES 10 12 10 15 14 15 10 10 10 15 ) 
Region II 
Ee” 21 21 22 28 27 30 20 22 18 23 30 
Region III 
Delaware._...... 10 10 10 (3) () 10 10 10 Cee, SSE ET 
 ?!, Ll = 18 18 18 20 20 22 18 20 16 20 20 
Pennsyly TN « ccicenctcndalgiaibnetebeniinl 20 22 20 25 25 26 19 21 18 24 22 
Region IV 
District ~ CEs cniwetsousnonts 25 25 25 29 28 29 23 25 22 25 (0) 
i “ws RSIS 16 16 16 20 18 21 15 16 15 18 22 
North Carolina..........-..........- 8 8 8 8 8 8 s x 8 ® 
IS 6. sta ncieamaiestieenisiasaanis 12 14 12 12 12 12 13 15 12 BP Bccccaunes 
Region V: 
it. acactiveqnmenebnnanibaded 10 10 10 11 11 10 10 a 10 10 ® 
i iinet nina th adimaarindiamield 18 18 17 20 21 17 18 16 19 20 
a addcnnsnnnansopagenionnd 20 20 21 24 24 25 20 21 19 23 25 
Region VI: 
Ls pith etcmioscwandeoktanehet 19 19 18 23 23 23 18 18 17 22 26 
es ee oe 15 15 14 17 16 18 15 16 14 17 13 
iso scnsindatinilaltindidilell 18 19 18 20 20 22 18 18 17 20 24 
Region VIL: 
Cs 6 iirint cetiaameaneionmete 12 12 10 10 12 10 12 13 ll 12 ® 
| Ee a Aes 14 15 14 15 15 15 14 15 14 15 23 
ESE 8 8 8 8 Ss 9 8 8 8 9 15 
Mississippi. . 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 DD Dteoudeses 
South C arolina...- 10 10 uv 9 s ) 10 12 10 10 10 
Tennessee. ._...... 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 14 12 12 ® 
Region VIII: 
Rh ckcebiiincedanuniaminmeidliin 20 20 20 20 20 21 20 20 20 20 22 
“Saar neues 19 19 19 21 21 22 18 20 18 20 25 
TN: onset debenbobacatnabadints 14 14 4 17 16 17 14 15 13 16 @® 
dS eee 16 18 15 18 18 18 15 15 15 18 26 
ang  Dekete PSS SIS ee a 17 17 17 19 19 20 17 18 16 18 @) 
on IX: 
s s 8 7 7 7 s g 8 8 ® 

16 17 14 13 13 14 18 21 15 16 21 

15 15 15 16 17 16 15 15 15 16 22 

14 16 12 15 15 15 13 15 12 13 @® 

9 10 s 10 8 10 s 8 8 9 15 

12 14 10 9 10 9 14 14 14 12 8 

13 13 12 14 15 13 12 13 12 4 ) 

26 27 25 27 27 28 25 25 25 26 30 

38 40 37 40 43 39 37 39 35 45 45 

20 20 18 20 20 20 20 20 20 18 ) 

18 19 15 20 20 20 17 17 16 17 “4 

25 25 23 30 30 26 23 26 20 25 

20 2 20 20 20 20 20 25 20 @) 4) 

35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 30 35 35 
ae AE ON: 30 30 25 30 30 30 26 30 25 30 ® 
LS ee 20 20 18 20 20 21 20 20 19 20 25 
III, 2) a ais eaenseioniaipiientinntel 23 25 21 25 25 25 22 22 22 25 30 

Territories: 
EEE I ee 30 30 15 30 30 20 15 20 15 SS 
 digiseudetn obndatabitaadaledaa ll ll 12 10 10 13 12 18 13 10 4 
! Figure given is the lower limit of the dollar interval in which the median falls. 
1 Medians for total are computed from distribution which has been adjusted for disproportionate representation of States. 
3 Median not significant. 
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factors, such as the provisions of State laws, the 
cost and standard of living, the availability of tax 
resources, the degree of urbanization, the existence 
of supplementary income, wage levels, and public 
attitudes toward the problem of dependency. 
Other significant measures of assistance pay- 
ments are the first and third quartile values, since 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Median amount! of 
monthly grants initially approved for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, according to 
status of recipient with respect to other income, 
by Siates 











Some other| No other 
State Total source of | source of 
income income 
DE itntiinibutineonbhetiineive $18 $15 $19 
Region I: 

ink ln ndamsduatons 26 26 23 

ee a tncnowegnwe 20 18 20 

ECE 30 21 30 

gS 22 20 23 

0 ae 18 16 20 

en atawauwnctee 10 10 20 

Region II: New York..............-.- 21 17 22 
Region III: 

| RE 10 10 10 

i ncn ennemedgaae 18 15 20 

III ites sccaindobuidipiedious 20 16 21 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia- --.--....-.-- 25 21 25 

ALR a 16 13 17 

8 8 8 

12 12 13 

10 9 10 

18 15 19 

20 17 21 

19 14 20 

15 13 15 

18 14 % 

12 12 12 

14 12 15 

8 7 9 

5 6 5 

10 g 10 

12 12 12 

20 16 21 

19 15 20 

14 12 15 

16 15 17 

17 16 17 

8 s 8 

16 14 17 

15 13 15 

14 12 14 

Q 8 10 

12 12 12 

13 ll 14 

26 23 26 

38 31 41 

20 15 20 

18 15 18 

25 20 30 

20 20 20 

35 25 35 

30 20 30 

20 17 20 

2B 20 25 

30 20 30 

ll 10 ll 

















_ wou given is the lower limit of the dollar interval in which the median 


? Medians for total are computed from distribution which has been ad- 
justed for disproportionate representation of States. 
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half of all the grants fall within these values, 
These amounts, together with the amounts of the 
highest and lowest grants, are given for each State 
in table 2. For the 50 States combined, the first 
quartile value is $12, and the third quartile $25. 
One half of the grants, therefore, fall between 
$12 and $25. 


Types of Living Arrangement 


For all recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in 1937-38, the median grant, as has already been 
indicated, is $18. For men, the median grant is 
$18, and for women $17. There is no indication, 
however, that men receive preferential treatment, 
Probably payments to men include the needs of 
the spouse more frequently than do payments to 
women. 

Obviously, the amount of assistance needed by 
an aged individual is largely conditioned by type 
of living arrangement. Some aged persons are 
living alone, others in household groups, and stil] 
others in private or public institutions.’ Wide 
variations among States with respect to the 
amount of the grant given to aged persons with 
different types of living arrangements are shown 
in table 3, and the median payment to each of 
these groups is shown in chart IV. 

For recipients living alone, the median grant is 
$21, substantially higher than the median payment 
of $17 for persons living in household groups. 
For aged persons living with a spouse only, the 
median grant is $19; for individuals living with 
relatives, $16; and for individuals living in a 
household group, but not with relatives, $20. 
For aged individuals living in institutions the 
median grant is $26. It is assumed that a sub- 
stantial share of recipients living in institutions 
may require medical and nursing care 


Status of Spouse 


In some instances, a husband and wife, both of 
whom have been accepted for old-age assistance, 
receive separate grants; in others a joint grant 
covers the needs of both; sometimes the husband 
or wife receives a grant which covers the need of 


* Under the provisions of the Social Security Act the Federal Government 
does not participate in a grant made to an aged person living in a public 
institution, except when the plan of a State provides that a resident of an 
institution who is accepted for old-age assistance may remain in the institu 
tion until after the first assistance payment is received. Since information 
on living arrangement in these annual reports applies to the time of first 
payment, some recipients of old-age assistance are reported as living in public 
institutions. 
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Chart IV.—Old-age assistance: Median amount of 
monthly grants initially approved for recipients ac- 
cepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, according to sex, 
living arrangement, and other income, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 


MEDIAN AMOUNT 
° $10 $20 $ 30 
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the spouse, even though the spouse is not eligible 
for old-age assistance; again the husband or wife 
receives a grant which covers his or her individual 
needs only, even though the spouse is living in the 
household. 

The median grant to all married individuals is 
$18. To those with a spouse not receiving a sep- 
arate grant, the median is $19; where the spouse 
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receives a separate grant, the median is $17. 
The small difference between the median pay- 
ments to these last two groups suggests that the 
amount granted to those with a spouse not receiv- 
ing a separate grant or not included in a joint 
grant often covers the needs of the spouse. Joint 
grants were made in only 21 of the 50 States. 


Other Income and Amount of Grant 


No quantitative information is available con- 
cerning the amount of income which recipients of 
old-age assistance derive from such sources as 
pensions, income from investments, rent, earnings, 
sale of farm produce, and regular contributions 
from friends and relatives. (See table 4.) Since 
the median amount granted to individuals with 
other income is $15 and the median amount 
granted to individuals without other income is 
$19, it would appear that the amount of income 
other than the assistance payment is small. It 
is doubtless larger than is suggested by compari- 
son of the medians, however, since the practice in 
budgeting is sometimes to exempt income up to a 
certain amount. 

Later issues of the Bulletin will carry additional 
analyses of the data contained in annual reports 
from States. Such analyses will provide further 
information on the characteristics of recipients of 
public assistance in the several States: 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Payments to workers who were either totally 
or partially unemployed aggregated more than 
$41.5 million in September compared with pay- 
ments of $47.5 million in August, a decline of 
12.5 percent. Of the 28 States paying benefits 
in August and September, 22 reported decreases 
ranging from 4.9 percent in Indiana to 43.3 per- 
cent in Virginia. Decreases of 20 percent or more 
were reported by 16 States. Special reports 
received by the Social Security Board from several 
of these States indicated that exhaustion of wage 
credits was an influential factor in the decline and 
that reemployment was another contributing 
factor. Increases in the amount of benefit pay- 
ments were reported by six States. California 
indicated that a reduction in the backlog of com- 
pensable claims was mainly responsible for the 
increase. Louisiana reported that its increase 
was due to changes in the State law which in- 
creased the maximum amount of the weekly 
benefit from $15 to $18. The increases in Iowa, 
Michigan, and South Carolina, in which benefits 
were first payable in July 1938, followed the usual 
pattern of States in the first few months of benefit- 
payment operations. 

The volume of initial claims for benefits received 
from workers in comparable States! declined for 
the fifth consecutive month; the reduction from 
August to September was nearly 23 percent as 
compared with 28 percent from July to August 
and 20 percent from June to July. In September, 
the declines in individual States ranged from 1.6 
percent in Oregon to 58.5 percent in Indiana. 
In only 3 of the 22 States reporting decreases in 
the number of initial claims were the declines less 
than 10 percent. Reductions of 40 percent or 
more were reported by five States. Increases in 
initial claims occurred in all but one of the New 
England States. Shut-downs caused by the floods 
in the latter part of September may have been 
responsible for at least part of the increases in 
initial claims filed in New England. 


1 The June-July comparison includes the 25 States receiving initial claims 
during both June and July; the July-August and August-September com- 
parisons include the 28 States receiving claims during each of these 3 months. 
Idaho was not included in any of these comparisons, because initia] claims 
were not accepted there until September. 
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Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts in September amounted 
to $28.9 million. Of this amount, $21.1 million 
was deposited by the States which are on a monthly 
collection basis, and $7.8 million by those on a 
quarterly collection basis, as compared with $28.1 
million and $71.8 million, respectively, in August, 

In September, the Employment Service placed 
278,105 applicants in jobs—the largest number 
placed in any month this year. On the basis of 
the number of working days in both months, this 
total represented a 13.7-percent increase from 
the preceding month. The increase was due 
mainly to the rise in placements in private in- 
dustry. 

For the first time since June, contributions 
received in September by the _benefit-paying 
States were lower than payments made during the 
month, resulting in a drop of 2.7 percent in the 
total funds available for benefits. As of the end 
of the month, however, a net addition of 9 percent 
had been added to the reserve of funds available 
for payments since benefits first became payable. 
The States on a monthly collection basis had 
added 18.9 percent to their reserve; those on a 
quarterly collection basis, 3.1 percent. 

While a number of States on a monthly collec- 
tion basis continue to show substantial drafts upon 
their reserves to meet current benefit obligations, 
their funds reflect a considerable improvement 
over previous months. Among the quarterly col- 
lecting States, Maine and Utah still showed the 
largest drafts upon their reserves. The District 
of Columbia, Texas, Louisiana, and California 
continue to lead with respect to additions made 
to their original reserves since January 1, as shown 
by the index in table 1. 


Interstate Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies 


The second annual meeting of the Interstate 
Conference of Unemployment Compensation 
Agencies was held in Washington, October 20-22, 
1938. Administrators from each of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and from Alaska and 
Hawaii, assembled to discuss their common 
problems and to formulate future policies. 
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The achievements of the past few months were 
assessed and the tasks of the future suggested by 
five speakers who addressed the conference at the 
first afternoon meeting. C. B. Tibbetts, member 
of the California Unemployment Reserves Com- 


mission, stressed the necessity for complete 

coordination of employment service and unemploy- 

ment compensation functions at the State and 

local levels if the unemployment compensation 

program is to be of maximum service to the 

Table 1.—Status of State unemployment compensation funds: Total funds available for benefit payments, con- 
tributions collected, interest credited, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to contributions collected 
since benefits were first payable, and to cumulative collections and interest, as of Sept. 30, 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Oct. 25, 1938] 
{In thousands of dollars] 













































































Total funds available for | Cumulative collections 
; ; : Benefits charged to State benefit- Ratio of benefits 
benefits as of Sept. 30, and interest credited as 
938 of Sept. 30, 1938 payment accounts charged— 
Month and September 1938 bi og Te o- 
State year benefits Percent- Total tions | mulativ 
first payable age coll = Janu- collected ——— 
Amount? change Index?! tions Collec- | Inter- ary- | August Percent- eines tens 
5 from tions ‘ est! | Septem-| 1938 age benefi d 
Aug. 31, a a ber 1938 § Amount) change = sm 
1938 PR yable | (percent) 
percent) 
See $610, 097 $—27 109. 0 |$917, 393 |$899, 689 |$17, 704 |7$305,033 |$47, 406 | $41, 925 —11.6 88.9 33.5 
== = —————— =—= 
States on monthly 

contribution 

Ets ROU vccendduenibsmenaitied 248, 620 +3. 6 118.9 | 377,927 | 370, 424 7, 503 |’ 127,044 | 16, 542 11, 756 —2.9 78.6 34.2 
District of Columbia....| January 1938.. 9, 457 +4. 4 160. 5 10, 704 10, 463 241 1, 247 152 141 —7.2 26.7 11.6 
) a as 6 11, 615 +2. 6 152. 6 14, 447 14, 181 266 2, 832 384 496 +29. 2 42.8 19. 6 
— ctr seret April 1938..... 3, 149 +.9 108. 5 4,115 4, 033 82 966 208 183 —12.0 83.0 23.5 
New Hampshire... ...-- January 1938_. 3, 972 +2. 5 94.0 6, 303 6, 179 124 2, 331 230 154 —33.0 117.2 37.0 
ETE REE do.........} 119,629 +4.3 122.3 | 192,985 | 189, 463 3, 522 73, 356 | 10,989 6, 699 —39.0 79. 1 38.0 
North Carolina.......... ay eae 9, 641 +4.5] 103.0] 16,700] 16,415 285 7, 059 736 494 | —32.9 99.1 42.3 

Ge eS ee 5, 309 +5.4 91.2 10, 330 10, 142 188 5, 021 416 293 —29.6 114.6 48.6 
Rhode Island *.... —— SS 5, 592 +1.7 70.4 13, 944 13, 720 224 8, 352 573 563 —1.7 141.7 59.9 
South Carolina........-- July 1938_..... 7, 154 +3. 6 114.8 7, 329 7, 168 161 175 35 140 | +300.0 17.1 2.4 
aE January 1938..} 30,038 +3.9] 152.9 654 | 35,949 705 6, 616 991 963 —2.8 40.2 18.0 
ss “ase 1, 756 +3.7 | 124.4 2, 461 2, 418 43 52 45| —13.5 68.9 28.6 
West Virginia.......... BE ARES ARI 5,912 +1.7 58.3 | 16,809] 16,580 229 | 10,897| 1,002 639 | —36.2 168.0 64.8 
ae July 1936...... 35, 396 +1.7{ 117.5 | 45,146] 43,713 | 1,433 | 77,487 774 046 | +22.2 961.8 21.6 

States on quar- 

terly contribu- 

See Cs BO iccccnsccsuntsns 361, 477 $—6.5 103. 1 | 539,466 | 529,265 | 10,201 | 177,989 | 30,864 30, 169 —2.3 98.0 33.0 
Te January 1938... 7, 160 —8. 1 81.4] 13,638 | 13,387 251 6,478 | 1,019 715 | —29.8 139. 2 47.5 
eReS<s.S TRESS , 848 —7.4 92.3 3, 327 3, 273 54 1, 479 193 168 | —13.0 115. 4 44.5 
SY SERSSPESEY Set SE 04, 846 —2.0 | 142.0 | 112,075 | 100,825 | 2,250} 17,229} 2,290 2,725 | +19.0 39. 6 15.4 
Connecticut............. i RS —4.0 90.3 | 24,674] 24,239 435 | 10,933 | 1,178 714| —39.4 119.8 44.3 

aS A September 1938. 3, 032 +.8} 100.8 3, 032 2, 985 67 (!) (it) (#9) (#4) 3.7 (#3) 
(sR SSE: April 1938....-. 24, 122 —7.9 89.5 34, 205 33, 361 844 10, 083 2, 842 2, 703 —4.9 148. 6 29.5 
Iowa. July 1938...... 10, 893 —3.9 109.9 11, 942 11, 708 234 1, 049 401 596 +48. 6 54.9 8.8 
Maine January 1938... 2, 416 —7.7 64. 6 5, 980 5, 883 97 3, 564 362 225 | 37.8 164.3 59.6 
Marylanc ay « Wee 8, 176 —7.4 90.3 | 16,611 | 16,366 245 8,435 | 1,052 726} —31.0 113.9 50.8 
Massachusett aS SSS 4 —3.8 116.7 70, 230 | 68,890 1,340 21,750 | 3,673 2, 412 —%.3 78.7 31.0 
ss: ee July 1938...... 49, 167 —18.6| 78.1] 68,556 | 67,194] 1,362] 19,389] 7, 11,691 | +652.1 () 28. 3 
eRe: January 1938..| 13, 867 +41] 116.8] 20,616] 20,282 334 6, 749 489 | —24.5 79.6 32.7 
Pennsylvania...........}....- ANE , 630 —7.2 92.1 | 123,519 | 121,380 | 2,139] 58,889] 7,832 5,948 | —24.1 113.8 47.7 
SE SRE ii nintereini 7, 476 —5.4 96. 7 12, 615 12, 395 220 5, 139 708 493 —30. 4 109. 1 40.7 
Es Sas PS 1, 853 —5.8 72.8 4, 036 3, 968 68 2, 183 227 136 | —40.1 151.6 54.1 
TAREE TPIT * Sates 9, 770 —3.1] 117.4] 14,410] 14,149 261 4, 640 754 428 | —43.2 79.0 32.2 











1 All data reported by State agencies except ‘‘interest.”’ 
by the U. S. Treasury in the last month of each quarter. 


Interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment trust fund is credited and reported 


1 Represents sum of balances at end of the month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and unemployment trust fund account maintained 


in the U. 8. Treasury. 


* For all States except Wisconsin the index is based upon the funds available for 
first payable; the Wisconsin index is based upon the funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937 
‘ Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers since contributions were first 


and New York. 


In these States the rate of employer contributions ts 3 percent. 
+ Adjusted for returned benefit checks. 


benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were 


yable. Figures are adjusted for refunds of con- 
tributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Columbia, Michigan, 


* Percentage change computed on basis of States in which benefits were payable prior to September 1938. 
’ Does not include benefits approximating $2,263,000 paid by Wisconsin from July 1936 through December 1937. This amount, however, is included in com- 
putation of the ratio shown in the last column. 
‘ Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, and Massachusetts; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in Rhode 


Island. 


§ Wisconsin contributions and benefit payments are cumulated since Jan. 1, 1938, instead of July 1936, when benefits were first payable. 


© Less than $1,000. 


1! Benefits were first payable in September 1938. 
" Less than 0.1 percent. 
18 Not computed as Michigan changed to a quarterly collection basis as of July 1, 1938. Contributions received during the months July through September 
represent only collections for the pay-roll month of June and, to a limited extent, delinquent collections for prior months. 
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worker whom it is intended to benefit. The 
importance of the local office in the administration 
of unemployment compensation was emphasized 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, who related 
his. experiences in visiting local employment 
offices in many sections of the country. W. 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions 
deposited in State clearing account,’ by States, 
January-September 1938 and September 1938 





Contributions deposited 
in State clearing ac- 
count 3 

State 





January- 


September 3 September 





DAM neibiinénenbnducowsatéunecceuin $578, 318, 142 
184, 329, 793 


$28, 936, 616 
21, 137, 020 














gt , 897, 
West Virginia. 6, 487, 087 


Sanaa IA astal inate cise lensinmciaindpintetrto we uties 707, 667 
Wisconsin 


1, 356, 448 





7, 799, 596 








iti aiaencninnimensaveosiioaen a, 
New Mexico 


hi 
ee nensnonth 
I os miei 632, 57: 


1,977 
20, 672 
11, 456 
52, 231 

6, 646 











os ont by State unemployment compensation agencies, corrected 
2 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers. 
A ~ gue for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 


4 Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 
5 Some employers in this State pay their contributions on a monthly basis. 
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Rowland Allen, of L. S. Ayres and Company, 
urged the State administrators not to neglect the 
placement function and stressed the importance 
of the employment stabilization which might be 
achieved through merit rating. A number of spe- 
cific suggestions for changes in the present system 
of unemployment compensation were made by 
Lee Pressman of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. He called for the extension of cover- 
age, urged the establishment of simpler benefit 
procedures and more adequate benefit rights with 
more definitive Federal standards than at present, 
and challenged the desirability of any system of 
merit or experience rating. 

Professor C. A. Kulp, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, prefaced his discussion of needed 
changes in unemployment compensation with an 
analysis of the trend toward increased centraliza- 
tion and coordination of employment service and 
unemployment insvrance activities in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. Mr. Kulp emphasized the 
importance of civil-service status for the social 
insurance personnel, stressed the desirability of 
increased Federal supervision and control of 
benefit standards, and urged the creation of what 
he termed an “actuarial-financial balance wheel,” 
a disinterested agency or a special section within 
the Social Security Board responsible for observing 
the operation of the unemployment compensation 
program, assessing its progress in the light of 
broad social considerations, and making periodic 
reports and recommendations to Congress. 

With 29 unemployment compensation agencies 
now paying benefits to unemployed workers and 
20 more States preparing to initiate benefit pay- 
ments in December or January, the attention of 
the delegates centered on the benefit structure of 
existing laws and the administrative problems 
which have arisen in connection with the actual 
payment of benefits. One full day was devoted 
to discussion of simplification of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. Considerable differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to specific proposals for 
simplification was evidenced. A number of State 
agencies presented tentative statistical estimates 
as to the effect upon the cost of the program of 
various proposed changes in the benefit formula. 
Others indicated that data based upon experience 
during the first 6 or 9 months of benefit payments 
would soon be available for analysis. 


Social Security 








The adjustments to be made in State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs as a result of the 
operation of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act were of concern to all the delegates. A 
report was presented to the Conference by a 
special subcommittee of the Executive Committee 
concerning procedures for transfer of funds and 
claims from the State agencies to the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

After discussion of the problem of administrative 
coordination of employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation activities, the Conference 
adopted the following resolution: 


“That the Interstate Conference of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Agencies favor the unification 
under the Social Security Board of the services 
rendered by both the United States Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation and that these services be maintained as 
coordinated divisions of equalimportance * * *.” 

The Committee on the Interstate Benefit Pay- 
ment Plan was made a standing committee of the 
Conference and directed to continue its super- 
vision of the operation of the plan. In its report 
to the Conference, the Committee summarized the 
progress made in payment of benefits to multistate 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, August and September 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2, 1938] 




















Number of initial claims filed ! Number of continued claims filed ! 
Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- 
State All claims ment? ment ? All claims ment 3 ment 3 
August | 5¢ —_ August — August —— August a August 7 August — 
Ea 9, 970 7, 544 6, 585 6, 491 3, 385 1, 053 145, 559 105, 965 1 36, 514 23, 676 
iii ican cnt Siaseandesiieastibl 2, 479 1,978 2, 479 1, 978 22, 619 18, 416 619 18, 416 0 0 
TT 45, 626 44, 677 44, 537 43, 690 1, 089 987 317, 071 278, 047 313, 990 275, 195 3, 081 2, 852 
EEE: 18, 893 12, 559 () () @) 121, 599 84, O11 083 57, 881 36, 516 26, 130 
District of Columbia........-. 2, 055 1,720 2, 020 1, 704 16 32, 278 28, 523 25, 755 5, 894 
(*) 4, 686 (*) 4, 679 (*) (*) 6, 230 (‘) 6, 229 (4) 1 
46, 477 19, 276 42, 683 () 3, 704 @) 332, 827 314, 308 67, 832 @) 
10, 860 8, 832 9. 439 8, 271 1, 421 561 75, 520 80, 107 74, 081 75, 474 1, 4, 633 
9, 628 8, 193 @) @) @) @) 82, 986 71, 699 4, 38, 091 26, 896 
3, 683 6, 605 2, 234 5, 855 1,449 750 55, 696 47,451 35, 111 30, 771 , 16, 680 
ee aaa 23, 519 13, 880 22, 249 12, 970 1, 270 910 140, 728 115, 761 983 81, 472 41, 745 34, 289 
Massachusetts ................ 31, 026 $2, 454 31, 026 32, 454 (°) (5 349, 700 236, 349,700 | 236, 5 ) 
A 112, 449 57, 676 112, 449 57, 676 (5) (5 £819, 409 | © 902, 067 | § 819, 409 | ® 902, 067 5) 
ESR 7, 538 8, 839 7, 538 8, 839 60, 094 60, , 094 60, 297 0 
ie inca minmiblenalai 8, 4, 310 8, 046 4, 310 (5 () 55, 253 42, 206 55, 253 42, 206 () ® 
New Hampshire............. 4, 677 5, 695 3, 685 3, 495 2, 35, 418 30, 633 26, 277 20, 379 9, 141 10, 254 
I ns lla 148, 049 144, 127 148, 049 144, 127 (5) (‘) (*) () () (*) ) 2 
North Carolina. .............- 16, 408 13, 380 11, 130 10, 529 5, 278 2, 851 272, 101 177, 022 117, 483 82, 065 154, 618 957 
hn aa nwnactenndihiit 7, 921 7, 797 (3) @) () () 37, 569 ) ® 8 
REN SS 48, 101 29, 574 48, 101 20, 574 (5) (4) 810, 001 606, 467 810, 001 606, 467 5 
ne 9, 264 10, 159 7,427 7, 569 1, 837 2,500 | 101,959 88, 646 62, 863 54, 102 39, 096 544 
South Carolina. .............. 7, 483 3, 435 5, 332 1, 950 2, 151 1, 485 35, 33, 749 18, 883 16, 742 16, 370 17,007 
i is” RA $11,239 * 9, 960 7, 661 7, 556 8, 321 2, 204 | * 185, 273 | * 130, 626 132, 498 96, 977 51, 451 32, 021 
Di ibbieciitinceanebenenned 25, 130 22, 015 24, 046 21, 149 1, 084 866 171, 862 183, 721 () @) @) ®) 
Beet 2, $38 2, 486 2, 857 332 81 154 22, 078 14, 146 20, 482 13, 986 1, 506 160 
EET SE 1, 266 1, 340 1, 084 1, 104 182 236 8, 576 % 6, 873 5, 959 1, 703 1, 646 
ss RRR 6, 896 5, 437 6, 130 5, 102 766 335 120, 396 72, 125 81, 951 52, 962 38, 445 19, 163 
Tee VIOMEM., ... .coccasccccecs 5, 355 3, 920 4, 167 3, 561 1, 188 368 193, 160 128, 746 107, 812 76, 070 85, 348 52, 676 
i ss REET ESee 26, 046 17, 720 18, 552 12, 453 7, 494 5, 267 110, 629 103, 564 1 004 16, 431 11, 560 






































! For reporting purposes, an initial claim is defined as a notice of unemplo 


is defined as a claim reported weekly, following the filing of an initial claim. 


ent filed by a worker for each period of unemp’ nt; a continued claim 
me State procedures differ from these definitions in certain respects. A few 


: 


States require only 1 initial claim from an unemployed worker in a benefit year, and the worker files continued claims for subsequent weeks of unemployment 
during that year. In some States initial claims are filed in connection with requests for additional benefits against lag-quarter credits, whereas in others con- 


tinued claims are accepted in such circumstances. 


? Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where partial 
unemployment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting from a reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as “partial” un- 
employment. There are, however, some differences among the States in the classification of payments for “‘part-total” unemployment. Part-total unem- 


ployment arises chiefly in cases where the worker is comp a ees from employment with his regular employer but has earned wages from 


source, i. e., odd-job and subsidiary earnings which are deduct 


another 


le from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Therefore, though totally un- 
employed with respect to his regular employment, the worker receives a check for less than his 


weekly benefit amount. Most States cl claims and pay- 


ments for part-total unemployment as ‘“‘partial.”” Certain States, however, classify under “total” unemployment both initial and conti claims and pay- 
ments for part-total unemployment. These States are: Arizona, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and V na, 
shes Carolina, and Oregon classify only initial claims showing odd-job and subsidiary earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. 


nsin classifies initial and contin 
under partial. 


claims for part-total unemployment under total unemployment, but classifies payments for part-total unemployment 


§ Break-down of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment/is not available. 


‘ Benefits first payable in September 1938. 


5 Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Pennsy)vania have no provisions in State laws for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. Michigan 


provision for these payments becomes effective in January 1939. 


‘In Michigan only 1 continued claim is filed during the 3-week waiting period; the usual procedure is to file a continued claim at the end of each week of 


the waiting period. 
’ Data not reported. 
* Includes interstate claims not broken down by type of unemployment, 
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workers and submitted a number of recommenda- 
tions as to future policy. 

The Committee on Legal Affairs and Interpre- 
tations, as a part of its report to the Conference, 
made a number of recommendations with regard 
to coverage, collection of contributions, relation of 
pension payments to unemployment benefits, and 
methods of cooperation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. It urged the establishment by each 
State agency of definite procedures for the deter- 
mination of coverage in borderline cases, and 
suggested that this procedure might include a 
hearing before a deputy with opportunity for 
review by the Commission, much as in the case of 
appeals with respect to claims for benefits. The 


Committee also recommended the elimination of 
exemptions of coverage now applicable to char- 
itable institutions and certain instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government. 

The problem of administrative costs and the 
proper standards to be used in judging the need 
for and the possibility of economies in adminis- 
tration were discussed at several meetings. The 
Chairman of the Social Security Board explained 
its position with regard to its responsibility for 
proper administration under the Social Security 
Act and discussed the considerations which must 
guide its decisions as to the amounts of funds to 
be granted for administration. A special com- 
mittee was appointed by the Conference to discuss 


Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, August and 
September 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2, 1938] 

















Number of benefit payments issued ! Amount of benefit payments 
State All payments —_— ee All payments Total unemployment ? ra on 
August — August — August — August | September} August | September| August — 3 
99, 697 104, 692 73, 266 34, 727 26, 431 | $1,019, 067 $714, 711 $860, 866 $597,005 | $158, 201 $117, 706 
14, 327 16, 428 14, 327 0 0 192, 6 167, 516 192, 623 167, 516 0 0 
248, 467 238, 028 243, 920 4, 169 4, 547 2, 282, 513 2, 428, 421 2, 265, 012 2, 403, 717 17, 501 24, 704 
76, 266 (4) (8) @) (4) 1, 152, 27 730, 392 3 4) () @) 
16, 819 16, 503 15, 351 1, 433 1, 468 152, 109 140, 132 143, 651 131, 880 8, 458 8, 252 
32 (‘) 32 4) (*) 301 ‘) 301 (*) 0 
237, 174 195, 364 194, 7 47, 871 42, 469 2, 841, 030 2, 701, 622 2, 557, 903 2, 436, 524 283, 127 0¢8 
65, 830 43, 198 61, 423 0 4, 407 413, 198 595, 722 413, 198 574, 7 0 21, 018 
66, 368 22, 214 39, 253 33, 064 27,115 383, 807 496, 056 174, 374 320, 614 209, 433 175, 442 
28, 500 30, 173 18, 915 14, 867 9, 359, 300 227, 431 279, 134 176, 140 80, 166 51, 201 
Maryland__..........- $111,628 | 76,297] 72,631| @) 24,483/ () | 61,052,183] 726,002] 752,427 @) 146,498} @ 
Massachusetts_-_...... 342, 039 225, 029 342, 039 029 (6) (6) 3, 672, 806 2, 412, 000 3, 672, 806 2, 412, 000 (*) (§) 
Eee . 861, 345 551, 284 861, 345 (6) () 7, 697, 777 | 11, 691, 349 7, 697,777 | 11, 691, 349 (°) (*) 
innesota_.........-- 63, 325 48, 501 63, 325 48, 501 7, 268 488, 123 7, 268 488, 123 
Mississippi-.---.-.-..-- 34, 946 32, 673 , 946 32, 673 (6) (5) 207, 936 183, 251 207, 936 183, 251 (*) (5) 
New Hampshire--.--_- 27, 329 18, 511 , 934 14, 207 6, 395 229, 404 153, 793 200, 726 133, 909 28, 7 19, 884 
OT 6 Oa 912, 734 7, 983 912, 734 557, 983 (*) (6) 10, 973, 932 6, 665, 876 | 10, 973, 932 6, 665, 876 (*) (6) 
Carolina. .....- 99, 219 67, 587 3) @) 3) @) 732, 896 484, 772 (*) (8) 3) ’) 
ee 38, 603 28, 057 31, 489 22, 627 7, 114 5, 430 415, 464 293, 116 371, 607 259, 785 43, 857 33, 331 
Pennsylvania_........ 692, 424 534, 121 692, 424 534, 121 6) (6) 7, 824, 528 5, 947, 891 7, 824, 528 5, 947, 891 () ( 
Rhode Island-_..-....- 69, 629 54, 601 54, 849 41, 085 14, 780 13, 516 641, 354 512, 043 569, 881 443, 489 71, 473 68, 554 
South Carolina........ 7, 26, 988 1, 853 12, 248 6, 047 14, 740 35, 184 139, 949 12, 668 85, 015 22, 516 54, 934 
‘Temnessee_...........- 98, 71, 465 88, 074 63, 397 10, 191 8, 068 708, 125 493, 006 665, 401 460, 264 42,724 32, 742 
i nde ninith monies 109, 792 101, 080 100, 914 92, 582 8, 878 8, 498 1, 004, 301 948, 507 952, 387 897, 331 51,914 51, 176 
ae 20, 161 12, 214 18, 923 11, 589 1, 238 625 227, 442 136, 467 217, 426 131, 159 10, 016 5, 308 
Ss 6, 045 5, 367 4, 758 4, 200 1, 287 1, 167 §2, 274 45, 435 45, 697 39, 435 6, 577 6, 000 
aie sa as babar 106, 600 57, 339 72, 577 44, 355 34, 023 12, 984 753, 952 427, 801 599, 886 366, 990 154, 066 60, 811 
West Virginia_........ 109, 976 70, 71, 221 46, 174 38, 7: 24, 214 1, 002, 000 639, 689 781, 157 503, 952 220, 843 135, 737 
2S Saee a 82, 505 66, 267 69, 338 6, 515 13, 167 777, 160 948, 751 748, 716 879, 145 28, 444 69, 606 









































1 A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 


benefits to workers, check 

3 Total and 
unemployment 
employment. There are, however, some differences amon: 


S$ covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. 
ial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where partial 
compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting from a reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as “partial” un- 
the States in the classification of payments for ‘‘part-total 


unemployment. Part-total unem- 


eran arises chiefly in cases where the worker is completely separated from employment with his regular employer but has earned wages from another source, 
-8 


.» odd-job and subsidiary earnings which are deductible from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. 
with respect to his regular employment, the worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit amount. 
Certain States, however, classify under “‘total’”” unemployment both initial and continued claims and payments for 
— unemployment. These States are: Arizona, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Alabama, Indiana, North 

aro on classify only initial claims showing odd-job and subsidiary earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. W 


part-total unemployment as “partial.” 
lina, and O 


Therefore, though totally unemployed 
Most States classify claims and payments for 


Wis- 


— classifies initial and continued claims for part-total unemployment under total unemployment, but classifies payments for part-total unemployment 
un 


3 Break-down for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 


4 Benefits first payable in September 1938. 


5 Includes 14,514 payments totaling $153,258 not shown in break-down by total and partial unemployment. These payments include checks for residual 


and ment payments. 


* Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Seen age have no provisions in State laws for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. Michigan 


provision for these payments becomes effective in January 1939. 
24 
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with the Board the problem of administrative costs 
in small States with very limited coverage. 
final meeting the Conference passed a resolution 
endorsing “the recognized legislative intent of the 
Social Security Act that exclusive power of admin- 
istration is vested in the various State agencies’ 
and urging the States to resist any infringements 
upon their administrative authority, since such 
“endanger the entire structure of 
Federal-State cooperation.” 

The importance of the development of adequate 
basic information for use in appraisal of the 


infringements 


At its 


statistical data. 


Table 5.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, September 1938 


effectiveness of present laws and in the sound 
formulation of future policy was stressed in the 
report to the Conference of the Committee on 
Research and Statistics. The report embodied 
the specific recommendations of a technical sub- 
committee with respect to the revision of the 
present statistical reporting requirements of the 
Social Security Board, and its proposals for the 
development by the States of additional types of 
The Committee pointed out 
that ‘‘the basic data collected by unemployment 
compensation agencies comprise the most complete 






























































3 Placements New applications Active file 3 
| State Private Public 
Percentage 
Total Percentage | peculiar (over| Temporary Number | change from ey 
Numbor | change from Tmene (1 month or | Number August ! ’ 
August ! less) 
ron 278, 105 202, 792 +16 96, 748 106, 044 75, 313 519, 609 -9 7, 968, 668 
let aac inch crehtuab tone 5, 194 3, 179 (3) 2, 562 617 2,015 9, 910 —18 169, 874 
i nacivenecemends 243 152 —16 31 121 91 179 +9 836 
' ae 2, 140 1, 521 +19 1, 048 473 619 2, 424 —4 30, 821 
Eee 3, 887 2, 628 +20 798 1, 830 1, 259 4, 981 +33 67, 404 
% GRE 21, 488 17, 263 +11 7, 103 10, 160 4, 225 36, 450 -3 292, 102 
Colorado.....- 5, 731 4, 689 —Il1 1, 331 3, 358 1,042 4,410 +12 48, 881 
Connecticut 3, 901 3, 210 +50 1, 625 1, 585 691 6, 680 -3 142, 635 
PEE 1, 824 1, 468 +48 1,020 448 356 1, 037 —ll 13, 864 
— District of Columbia_...-.. 2, 702 2, 629 +29 1, 206 1, 423 73 4, 520 +8 54, 498 
" orida _ 1,018 Wi senendnendbinnn 0 0 1,018 4, 969 —15 104, 648 
0 5, 600 2, 340 —13 1, 201 1, 139 3, 260 11, 047 —4 148, 197 
4 651 164 —15 65 99 487 654 +13 5, 771 
2, 753 1, 832 +27 610 1, 222 921 3, 545 +31 16, 041 
52 14, 131 12, 346 +24 5, 484 6, 862 1, 785 16, 378 —21 329, 780 
0 6,819 6, 430 +18 3, 855 2, 575 389 20, 668 —42 244, 113 
8 7,615 4, 630 +27 1, 699 2, 931 2, 985 7, 760 —9 95, 399 
8 2, 996 1, 312 +46 475 837 1, 684 4, 933 +11 61, 909 
12 2, 205 1, 048 +37 427 621 1, 157 5, 349 —27 122, 127 
91 i “ss SST 4, 005 3, 133 +54 2, 049 1, 084 872 9, 156 —-12 125, 191 
A 2, 179 1, 216 —12 945 271 963 090 +3 32, 
eee 3, 027 2, 206 +7 1,026 1, 180 821 7, 261 ® 70, 071 
Massachusetts........... 2, 839 2, 366 +69 1, 304 1, 062 473 21, 467 +43 370, 126 
SREP 8, 353 6, 682 +109 5, 128 1, 554 }, 671 39, 108 —30 618, 205 
0 Minnesota...........--.-. 6, 239 4, 769 +5 2,312 2, 457 1, 470 9, +20 202, 480 
Eee 6, 978 2, 504 +70 1, 866 4, 384 12, 115 —34 79, 887 
4 i ciunaxcnadons 3, 575 2, 921 +24 1, 409 1, 512 10, 515 —19 205, 965 
I 3, 375 1, 933 -7 1, 136 797 1,442 1, 737 +12 34, 595 
ORRIN 3, 888 1, 474 +35 573 901 2,414 3, 309 —8 40, 102 
31 Nevada........-.- sctidand 919 589 +9 347 242 330 589 —% 3, 665 
New Hampshire......._.- 1, 982 1, 626 +46 724 902 356 1, 788 +23 34, 527 
54 | Te 4, 726 4, 252 +2 1, 638 2, 614 474 12, 256 +10 241, 966 
34 “SRT 3, 057 2, 509 +142 1,177 1, 422 458 2, 583 -l 34, 885 
42 |— aa EeeieE 13, 314 12, 835 +30 5, 636 7, 199 479 37, 213 +15 599, 559 
76 North Carolina........... 10, 491 7, 437 —15 4, 920 2, 517 3, 054 19, 078 +8 150, 835 
08 North Dakota. ........__. 3, 824 3, 186 —59 736 2, 450 638 2, 411 —46 26, 544 
00 PR 9, 153 7, 161 +23 3, 555 3, 606 1, 992 20, 397 -—il 473, 851 
11 I Si Sd cece cn 4, 238 3, 126 +123 660 2, 466 1,112 5, 815 -9 36, 982 
37 SERRE 4, 761 3, 397 +13 2, 137 1, 260 1, 364 5, 706 +3 87, 057 
06 Pennsylvania_...........- 11, 073 7, 660 +13 5, 303 2, 357 3, 413 46, 340 —2 1, 346, 380 
Rhode Island_.........._. 1, 230 1, 021 +61 474 547 209 2, 809 —45 74, 145 
South Carolina........... 2, 867 1, 096 —7 698 398 1,771 12, 335 +19 111, 641 
of South Dakota.........._.. 1, 883 864 +25 387 477 1,019 1, 644 +41 37, 828 
ee 5, 227 3, 110 +42 2, 042 1, 068 2,117 8, 367 =I 157, 790 
ial SR 38, 906 30, 805 +21 8, 699 22, 106 8, 101 87, 047 —3 247, 008 
in- SII 1, 554 989 —27 249 740 565 2,079 —22 22, 228 
m+ Vermont...__. 1, 185 830 +54 367 463 355 1, 261 +13 18, 163 
ce, Virginia_._.__. 6, 931 3, 783 —1 2, 868 915 3, 148 10, 193 —5 63, 834 
ed Washington_. 2, 472 1, 984 +22 751 1, 233 488 5, 436 4 130, 085 
for West Virginia. 3, 979 2,712 +25 1, 876 836 1, 267 8, 035 —3 199, 072 
for _ "aerate 7, 178 4,777 (3) 2, 664 2, 113 2, 401 12, 129 cal 141, 351 
An 5 ea 1, 709 818 +27 552 266 981 964 +2 5, 830 
nt 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
1 The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared odically by removal of cards of eppll- 
cants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this 
ial done. There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 
§ Less than 1 percent. 
an Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research, 
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and useful sources of information on both employ- 
ment and unemployment which have at any time 
been available’ and urged that the provisions of 
State laws which call for planning and developing 
methods to combat unemployment be not for- 
gotten under the pressure of immediate tasks. 


Simplification of the Unemployment 
Compensation Program 


As soon as State unemployment compensation 
agencies began to pay benefits, demands arose for 
simplification so that workers could better under- 
stand their rights under State laws, administra- 
tion could be speeded up, and benefits paid more 
promptly. Up to the present, simplifications have 
been limited primarily to changes in procedures 
which could be adopted without amendment of 
State laws. 

Looking toward January 1939 when legislatures 
will meet in 43 States, State and Federal agencies 
have been giving attention to further possibilities 
of simplification, involving amendments to State 
laws and a reexamination of the policies of the 
agencies. In May, the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation created a Simplification Section to 
study the problem under the direction of an Inter- 
bureau Coordinating Committee. Its preliminary 
report was released early in September and the 
Interim Report on Simplification of the Benefit 
Formula in State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws early in October. Later in October the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics issued a Quan- 
titative Analysis of Unemployment Compensation 
Simplification Proposals. Another report in prep- 
aration deals with the use of wage and separation 
reports. Other analyses will include an examina- 
tion of the effect of waiting-period requirements 
on costs, and proposals for experience rating or 
merit rating of employers. 

In the preparation of the reports on simplifica- 
tion, every effort was made to include the ideas 
of State administrators and other interested 
persons. The preliminary report was discussed 
in September at a meeting of a special committee 
of the Interstate Conference. One session of the 
Interstate Conference in October was devoted to 
discussion of the Interim Report, and simplifica- 
tion of other aspects of the program was discussed 
at other sessions. 
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Also during October the Social Security Board 
called a series of meetings with representatives of 
labor, business, and the public to discuss alterna- 
tive proposals for simplification. These groups 
included representatives of labor designated by 
the American Federation of Labor, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League; representatives of employ- 
ers, most of whom have been continuously familiar 
with the technical aspects of this legis'ation, 
chosen on a regional basis and by types of indus- 
try; and representatives of the public drawn from 
organizations especially interested in the program 
and other experts in this field. 

There was general agreement in all these meet- 
ings that a simpler, more understandable benefit 
formula is desirable and possible, but there was 
considerable diversity in the detailed proposals 
advocated. 

The most important substantive changes dis- 
cussed in the Interim Report relate to the method 
of determining benefit amounts, shortening the 
waiting period, establishing clearer eligibility 
requirements and ensuring to eligible workers a 
substantial duration of benefits within the actuarial 
possibilities of the system. 

The assumptions underlying practically all 
State unemployment compensation laws have been 
that each claimant’s benefits would be related to 
his previous employment and wage experience in 
employment covered by the law. The weekly 
benefit amount was to be related, within certain 
limits, to his full-time weekly wage, and the total 
amount of benefits payable within a benefit year 
to his total earnings during some previous base 
period. It is clear that even under present laws 
the relationship between benefits and prior wages 
is not so meticulous as has sometimes been as- 
sumed, because of the maximum limitations on 
weekly benefit amounts and on annual duration 
of benefits and the use of a computed full-time 
weekly wage based on one-thirteenth of wages 
payable for pay periods ending within the quarter 
of highest earnings. 

Some simplification could be achieved by mak- 
ing still more approximate the relationship be- 
tween benefit amounts and prior earnings. Thus 
the weekly benefit amounts might be rounded in 
intervals of 50 cents or $1 and a flat minimum 
benefit amount substituted for the usual ‘$5.00 or 
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three-fourths of the full-time weekly wage, which- 
ever is the lesser.”” It is pointed out that such a 
flat minimum would also eliminate the payment 
of benefit checks for trifling amounts which are of 
doubtful value to the recipients (especially in view 
of waiting-period requirements) and costly in 
terms of administrative expense. Such a mini- 
mum would obviously be set with reference to the 
wage rates of the lowest-paid workers of the State 
who are to be included in the system, especially 
if the eligibility qualifications remain in terms of 
earnings as a multiple of the weekly benefit. 

Simplification might also be achieved by elimi- 
nation of the quarterly redeterminations of the 
benefit status of claimants whose unemployment is 
not consecutive, now required by the definition 
of the benefit year and by the dual waiting-period 
requirements in most State laws. Also redeter- 
minations of benefit duration, for claimants whose 
initial determination was for less than the maxi- 
mum duration, would be eliminated by the sub- 
stitution of a fixed base year for the present exten- 
sible base period. The Interim Report recom- 
mended a fixed 1-year base period. This might 
be either on a uniform basis for all workers, or 
on an individual basis beginning for each worker 
at the time he becomes unemployed. 

One proposal receiving serious consideration is 
for the elimination of alternative methods for the 
determination of the weekly benefit amount, now 
provided in the majority of laws (one-half of the 
most recent full-time weekly wage in the base 
period or one twenty-sixth of earnings in the high- 
est quarter, within certain limits). The use of 
alternative methods has introduced discretion into 
the routine job of computation and has led to 
confusion because claimants did not know on 
what basis their benefits were determined. 

The single benefit formula to be adopted might 
be either one-half of the reported full-time weekly 
wage, if a State finds it possible to obtain this in- 
formation for all claimants, or some fraction of 
average earnings during periods of employment— 
an amount which would closely approximate the 
full-time weekly wage. It is at this point that 
the greatest diversity of opinion has appeared in 
discussions of the Interim Report. 

All existing unemployment compensation laws 
limit benefits to workers who have demonstrated 
a degree of attachment to the labor market meas- 
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ured in terms of length of employment or amount 
of previous earnings in covered employment. The 
amount of qualifying earnings is, in most laws, a 
multiple of the weekly benefit amount. The 
Interim Report recommends strengthening these 
eligibility requirements. This would exclude from 
benefits more workers on whose wages contribu- 
tions have been paid than under present laws. 
For the individual worker this may be an advan- 
tage, since inconsequential benefit rights may ex- 
clude him from participation under some other 
unemployment program—WPA or relief. More- 
over, such proposals would involve more adequate 
benefits for workers who are included. 

The large balances in some State funds and the 
small benefits which have been paid in the same 
or in other States have led to many public pro- 
posals for liberalization as well as siraplification of 
the benefit structure. If amendments provide 
for a rougher relation of benefit amounts to prior 
earnings, some liberalization will be essential to 
prevent inequities to individual claimants com- 
pared with their rights on the basis of the for- 
mer system. Many unemployment compensation 
agencies are reexamining the social adequacy of 
their benefit structure in actual practice. These 
agencies are balancing the social desirability of 
reducing the required waiting period, liberalizing 
weekly benefit amounts, and increasing the maxi- 
mum duration of benefit payments, establishing 
an effective minimum duration for all eligible 
workers, or substituting uniform duration for 
duration measured by previous wages. 

The ease with which any new formula is accepted 
depends not only upon the formula itself but also 
upon the timing of its introduction and the special 
provisions made to conserve the benefit rights of 
individuals who have begun to draw benefits under 
the old system. Changes from an extensible base 
year to a fixed base year, from a 2-year base period 
to a l-year base period, from an individual to a 
uniform calendar base period, require careful 
adjustments in such matters as the ratio of wages 
available for benefits as well as special provisions 
for those whose benefit year or base period overlaps 
the newly established periods. The State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies and the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation are at present 
considering the problems involved in changing to 
any new system which may be adopted. 








SELECTED RULINGS AND 
DECISIONS 
Deduction of Occupational Expenses From 
Miners’ Wages 

~The wages paid by employers subject to the 
Social Security Act and State unemployment 
compensation laws determine the amount of contri- 
butions paid by such employers. The determi- 
nation by Federal and State administrative agen- 
cies of what constitutes ‘‘wages’’ within the mean- 
ing of the Federal and State laws has been compli- 
cated by certain accounting practices and customs 
within particular industries. 

Mining companies have frequently established 
“company stores” where food, clothing, fuel, tools, 
safety clothing, and supplies such as dynamite, 
carbide, and fuses used in mining operations may 
be purchased and charged against wages credited 
to the employee. Many miners are employed on 
a basic specified rate per car of coal mined or per 
linear yard of excavation; in other words, their 
accounts are credited at the specified rate accord- 
ing to the number of cars of coal mined or yards of 
excavation. From the credited amount the em- 
ployer deducts the cost of the labor of the miner’s 
helpers paid by the employer; the cost of explosives 
and other supplies furnished to the miner by the 
employer for use in mining operations; the social 
security tax, dues, and assessments paid by the 
employer for the employee; rent; and personal 
supplies obtained from the company store. 

The Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that “the only amounts * * * which 
constitute wages of the miner within the meaning 
* * * of the statute, are those which represent 
charges for supplies or services for his personal use 
such as rent, fuel and clothing, taxes, dues, fees, 
etc., paid in his behalf by the employer. The 
amount paid by the employer for helpers and the 
cost of supplies and materials furnished by the 
employer for use of the contract miner in mining 
operations, which amounts are charged against 
the contract miner’s account, do not constitute 
remuneration to him, and hence are not 
‘wages’ * * * .72 

The Minnesota Industrial Commission in a 
ruling dated April 28, 1937, with respect to deduc- 
tions from miners’ wages held that ‘‘Where a work- 
man is paid a certain amount to cover his salary 

4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-17—1937, 8. 8. T. 138. 
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and expenses incurred in the business of his em- 
ployer the basis of computing the contribution is 
the total amount paid or payable minus the neces- 
sary expenses actually incurred by the workman 
in the furtherance of his employer’s business,” 

Whether or not deductions are considered to be 
“wages” depends upon whether or not they are 
reasonable expenses of the employer incurred in 
his behalf and anticipated as such by both the 
employee and the employer in their employment 
contract. The attorney general for the State of 
West Virginia, in an opinion dated November 18, 
1937, stated, “It would seem that these sums are 
paid in excess of what the actual value of the labor 
is worth, that is, in paying for the services ren- 
dered, an additional amount is paid to cover the 
expenses the laborer must meet in performing his 
task, though it may actually be deducted before 
paying the miner, depending upon his contract. 
Theoretically at least, each miner of equal skill and 
ability would require the same amount of such 
supplies, varying only with the difference in the 
amount of services each renders.” 

The States which have ruled upon these deduc- 
tions—Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—are in accord with 
the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue on the 
principle that deductions from wages to meet the 
cost of occupational supplies and materials are 
not to be included in this “‘wage.’”’ However, 
these States differ as to whether or not particular 
items of supplies or services are classified as occu- 
pational or personal. These items are as follows: 

(1) Explosives, fuses, cartridge papers, wire, 
and detonating caps. All authorities agree that 
such items are occupational supplies. 

(2) Tools. The Bureau of Internal Revenue’ 
and the Maryland Unemployment Compensation 
Division hold that, even when tools are retained 
as the personal property of the employees, the cost 
of such items is not included in determining 
“wages.”” The Minnesota and West Virginia 
agencies hold that, since personal equipment, in- 
cluding work clothing, safety clothing, and tools, 
is not readily expendable and may be kept as the 
employee’s personal property, it is not a deductible 
occupational expense. The rulings by the Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee agencies do not specifi- 
cally classify this item. 


3 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-37, 8. 8. T. 326. 























(3) Lamps. In general, these are electric safety 
lamps rented to the miner by the employer. 
However, when such lamps are not used, carbide 
lamps are sold to and retained by the employee as 
his own property. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue‘ (and the Maryland agency) includes such 
items as occupational supplies on the theory that 
such equipment is of no value to the employee 
unless he is working in the mines. The rulings 
from Minnesota and West Virginia lead to the 
conclusion that if such equipment becomes the 
sole property of the employee it is a personal ex- 
pense to be included in determining the wage, but 
that if the lamp is retained as the employer’s prop- 
erty and used by the employee on a rental basis 
only, it is an occupational expense. 

(4) Safety clothing and equipment. These 
articles, including shoes, helmets, goggles, masks, 
etc., are purchased by the employee and retained 
as his personal property. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue* and the Maryland Unemployment 
Compensation Division hold such equipment to be 
supplies required and utilized solely because of the 
employment; accordingly the cost of such items 
is not to be included in determining “wages.” 
The West Virginia Department of Unemployment 
Compensation regards such equipment a personal 
expense to be included in calculating wages. 

(5) Services furnished the employee. These 
services consist of the furnishing of helpers, 
smithing or the repair and maintenance of tools, 
and check weighmen. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue * holds wages of the miner’s helpers, paid 
by the employer, to be an occupational or business 
expense. This principle is generally followed by 
the State unemployment compensation agencies 
which have ruled upon this point. Cost of smith- 
ing has likewise been held to be an occupational 
expense to be deducted from the “wage.’”’ How- 
ever, when check weighmen are furnished by em- 
ployees’ unions and paid by the employer from 
deductions made from employees’ earnings, the 
check weighmen have been held to be employees 
of the union and their wages are regarded as a 
personal expense of the employee.® 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has extended 
the principle of occupational expense to include 
not only those supplies furnished by the employer 


‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-37, 8. 8. T. 326. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-17-1937, 8. 8. T. 138. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-48-1937, 8. 8. T. 202. 
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and charged to the employee’s account, but also 
to include charges for supplies or services used in 
the employer’s business when obtained from an 
independent source. In S. S. T. 326,’ it was held 
that ‘‘this means that amounts representing ex- 
penditures for supplies purchased by the miner 
from outside sources (as well as those purchased 
through the employer) to be used in the mining 
operations as distinguished from those expended 
for supplies or services for the personal use of the 
miner, may be deducted in computing his wages 
for the purpose of titles VIII and IX of the act 
provided such expenditures are accounted for to 
the employer. The furnishing of receipts for such 
purchases by the employee to the employer will 
satisfy this requirement. However, such receipts 
must be retained by the employer as part of his 
records for the period prescribed in Articles 412 
and 307 of Regulations 91 and 90, respectively.” 


ANALYSIS OF DELAY IN FILING 
CLAIMS IN CALIFORNIA 


Despite the fact that considerable effort has 
been expended to inform workers as to the proce- 
dure to be followed in filing claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits, it seems probable that in many 
States a large number of eligible workers have 
either failed to file claims or have delayed filing 
their claims for considerable periods of time after 
they became unemployed. In order to shed some 
light on the reasons for delay, the California De- 
partment of Employment made a special study of 
all delayed claims filed in 10 local offices in the 3 
areas of the State, for varying numbers of weeks 
during the period July 15 to September 7. Alto- 
gether, 3,454 delayed claims were analyzed. Dur- 
ing the period of the study the claims examiners in 
the three local employment offices asked for 
special information concerning reasons for delay 
from those claimants who were filing initial claims 
more than 1 week following separation from em- 
ployment. This supplementary information was 
entered upon the claim forms, from which tabula- 
tions were subsequently made. 

In most of the cases studied information was 
also obtained on the length of time which had 
elapsed between separation from employment and 
the filing of the claim. Slightly more than half of 


* Interna] Revenue Bulletin, 1938-37. 
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the 3,107 workers for whom information on this 
point was available delayed filing from 1 to 4 weeks; 
nearly 15 percent delayed 6 months or more. The 
distribution of the number and percentage of cases 
according to length of time elapsed after separation 
of claimant from employment before filing of claim 
for benefits was found to be as follows: 














Claimants delaying 
filing 
Time elapsed 

Percent 

Number of total 
ERS Ea Ea a ne 3, 107 100. 00 
SESSA ES NS ea a a 1,119 36. 01 
cin ais netneduaemeubaneeoeninae 641 20. 62 
ec eelerinial 223 7.18 
ed ble ese onhsmanscnedadobhnabibbat 205 6. 60 
A a | cseanimeegnmenbiniiel 218 7.02 
a calinhohanenbann 149 4.80 
iS acincdiesiiniibeiaiiiniiebin anes 92 2. 96 
2S 460 14. 81 











Table 6 indicates the cause of delay in filing 
the claim, the sources of information which 
resulted in the claim’s being filed eventually, 
and the extent of the claimant’s knowledge of 
his rights and obligations under the law. 

The relative importance of various sources of 
information and the extent of the claimant's 
knowledge of his rights and obligations under the 
California act probably cannot be judged accu- 
rately for all claimants from the results of this 
study. It must be borne in mind that these 
replies come only from those who failed to file 
claims promptly. A similar study of claims filed 
immediately after loss of employment might show 
entirely different emphasis on the various avail- 
able sources of information. It is probably safe 


to assume that a large proportion of claimants 


who did have adequate knowledge of their rights 
filed their claims promptly. 


Table 6.—Analysis of delay in filing 3,454 benefit claims in three areas in California’ 


























Total Los Angeles area San Francisco Bay area} Central Valley area 
Analysis of delay 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Cause of delay in filing claims, total. .............- 3, 183 100.0 593 100. 0 1, 705 100.0 885 100.0 
Ex BE IE EE en ee 484 15. 2 51 8.6 347 20.3 86 9.7 
i a ckb cncomncccsscocceccesses 275 8.6 49 8.3 122 7.2 104 11.8 
Did not hear of claims possibilities te. SERRE ry 581 18. 2 98 16.5 279 16.4 204 23.0 
SE ee eae ae 301 9.5 74 12.5 115 6.7 112 12.7 
acca negeenunnnbococe 793 24.9 189 31.9 387 22.7 217 24.5 
EN Eee 123 3.9 27 4.6 45 2.6 51 5.8 
Ia na cmmnincmnnseig 159 5.0 37 6. 2 70 4.1 52 5.9 
Had partial unemployment.............................. 215 6.8 18 3.0 177 10. 4 20 2.2 
ee 252 7.9 50 8.4 163 9.6 39 4.4 

Sources of information which resulted in filing of 
i i adit ne i eminaniliae suibiediow 3, 167 100.0 447 100.0 1, 736 100.0 984 100.0 
I ee a een enalciene 484 15.3 38 8.5 323 18. 6 123 12.5 
i acne inamsidignhininnantedieieets 1, 398 44.1 178 39.8 764 44.0 456 46.3 
Government circular or employment office..............- 266 8.4 65 14.5 113 6.5 88 8.9 
CS EEE 786 24.8 121 27.1 454 26.2 211 21.5 
dit h a nedenapbaneoedndwestédusencenaheds 212 6.7 41 9.2 73 4.2 98 10.0 
SES A a a a aan 21 Be 4 9 u a) 8 8 

Extent of claimants’ knowledge of rights and 
obligations under the California act, total. _...- 3, 252 100. 0 506 100.0 1,741 100. 0 1, 005 100.0 
Re os pee nenmnensbadabencntiicn 1, 544 47.5 159 31.4 872 50.1 513 51.0 
Fairly = enter Nl i tl acc calchacchehtieeates aabnineienitemeetiipaiie 1, 080 33.2 182 36.0 622 35.7 276 27.5 
SESS TE ey tee eS 628 19.3 165 32.6 247 14.2 216 21.5 





























1 Although 3,454 delayed claims were analyzed, the totals in the three sections differ because not al] the needed information was available for some of the 
analy zed. The delay in the filing of these claims ranged from more than 1 week to over 6 months after separation from employment. 


Source: California Department of Employment, Division of Research and Statistics. 
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BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


In September 1938 the total bill for public 
relief in the United States was $261.5 million, 
less than 1 percent below the total amount of 
obligations incurred for relief in August but 55.0 
percent higher than the total for September 1937." 

The course of public relief during the first 3 
quarters of 1938 has been very different from that 
recorded for the same period of 1937. In 1937, 
the high point of the year was reached in March 
and was followed by a steady decline until Sep- 
tember. Obligations incurred for that month, 
amounting to $168.7 million, represented not only 
the smallest monthly expenditure during 1937 





1 Figures presented in text and tables for WPA and other Federal programs 
were revised slightly after the charts were prepared. There is therefore a 
discrepancy between the charted data and those used in the tables and text. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


but also the lowest point of relief costs since 
September 1935. The upward movement which 
began in October of last year was previously inter- 
rupted in July 1938 when there was a small 
decline from June. For the first 9 months of 
1938, obligations incurred for relief amounted to 
$2.2 billion, or 22.4 percent more than the $1.8 
billion expended during the same period of 1937. 
From the curves shown in chart II it is possible 
to trace the trends of the number of recipients 
and the amount of payments for the principal 
relief programs from January 1936 through Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Although by far the largest share of the growth 
in the volume of relief payments over the past 
year is attributable to increased earnings under 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, January 1933-September 1938 (transient care and 
administrative expense excluded) ! 
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the program of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, substantially larger amounts of obligations 
were incurred for relief under other programs in 
September 1938 than in September 1937. Obliga- 
tions incurred for the special types of public 
assistance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—were 21.8 percent 
greater in September 1938 than in September 
1937, and general relief payments for September 
1938 were 16.2 percent above those for the same 
month of 1937. With the exception of earnings 
of persons certified as in need of relief employed 
on work projects of other Federal agencies, relief 
payments under other programs were also greater 
in September 1938 than in September 1937. 

The decrease of only 0.8 percent in the total 
amount of obligations incurred for relief from 
August to September 1938 reflects the small 


changes in the amount expended for earnings of 
persons certified as in need of relief employed 
on work projects of the WPA and of payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance 
and to general relief cases. Earnings of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on WPA 
projects decreased 0.3 percent, and obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients of the special 
types of public assistance moved upward 1 per- 
cent, while general relief payments declined 2.5 
percent. Larger percentage changes in amounts 
of relief occurred under those programs which 
represent only a small part of total relief expendi- 
tures. Earnings of persons certified as in need of 
relief employed on work projects of Federal 
agencies other than the WPA decreased 0.1 per- 
cent, and emergency subsistence payments to 
farmers by the Farm Security Administration, 10.6 


Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-September 1938 ! 


{In thousands of dollars) 












































: i Earnings of persons certified as in need of 
Obligations incurred for relief employed on work projects * Adjusted 
All public base <- —————|_ earnings of Emergency 
Ps reliefex- | Payments to National Youth Pe olled in | Subsistence 
tended to recipients Works Oth Administration Ci a n | payments to 
cases ? of special General Progress nad heal: __ | eee farmers § 
types of relief ¢ Adminis- Federal | c > tae “# 
public tration agencies Student Work tion Corps 
assistance ° aid projects 
een fee 1600........->--.-- $2, 334, 780 $397, 984 $408, 493 $1, 100, 267 $94, 026 $24, 288 $28, 183 $245, 643 $35, 896 
Ce ease 213, 815 27, 813 37, $10 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2. 682 24, 485 95, 484 
SESS ae 215, 400 28, 888 39, 171 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 93,755 
ERR AES SES Sr 218, 475 30, 270 39, 679 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2, 812 21, 238 95, 552 
EE eS 214, 012 31, 140 36, 002 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 
athe Ses Snid bienininamealaee 207, 818 31, 702 30, 845 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 
Ria iia a acianetallcastaaneneranche 195, 743 31, 472 28, 421 98, 810 9, 945 1, 992 2.511 19, 356 3, 236 
TT eeavens 177, 943 33, 036 29, 170 85, 825 7, 505 2, 132 19, 334 O41 
eh is eeinetnindbaabbenenone 171, 643 34, 059 30, 133 77, 861 6, 915 (2°) 2, 003 19, 326 1,346 
September EES ee ee 168, 719 35, 563 30, 519 76, 386 6, 709 164 1, 869 16, 312 1, 197 
SEIT Cee 173, 877 36, 639 30. 953 76, 650 6, 411 1, 599 1, 850 18, 379 1, 396 
Ee ee 182, 730 38, 013 34, 213 77, 945 5, 984 1,977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 
EE ain occtcenbeuienonken 194, 601 39, 390 41, 577 81, 816 5, 492 2, 056 2, 079 19, 912 2, 279 
Total for 1938 (9 months) -- 2, 182, 920 376, 123 367, 232 1, 151, 110 63, 494 12, 726 25, 043 170, 033 17, 159 
RE Sea ee 206, 564 40, 189 46, 804 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
SEERA ss eres 217, 565 40, 657 47, 572 98, 050 5,014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 309 2, 474 
|B ihe MRRERTERS AE SS EIR ACR 235, 041 41, 352 47, 867 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 336 2, 583 
SE See ae 242, 902 41. 545 41, 556 125, 537 8, 981 2, 247 2, 389 18, 311 2, 336 
Se iatlchdiinieicwecmsincieieminirmdcnenpne ms 247, 769 41, 806 37, 875 131, 807 10, 950 2, 378 2, 672 18, 014 2, 267 
See iacanbathppacinraceinaiinews 255, 530 41, 881 37, 188 139, 544 13, 383 1, 533 3, 122 17,174 1, 705 
Ned ilk th eaaicsenintiahocion 252, 407 42, 491 36. 549 144, 324 . } =a . 3, 210 19, 848 1, 275 
EL iiss nanenneccbboieaibtebpduseie 263, 677 42, 886 36, 373 154, 899 4,713 6 3, 370 20, 334 1, 096 
DE ob cabecksbeseewesans 261, 464 43, 316 35, 448 154, 424 4,7 194 3, 394 18, 767 1, 212 





























1 For information for January 1933-December 1934 see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 45; 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1938), p. 34. 


; and for January 1935-December 1936 see 


2 These figures do not represent the total cost of any program, because they do not include transient care, the cost of administration, and the cost of materials, 
Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 


equipment, and other items for work projects. 
3 Figu 


State and local funds only in States not participating under the act. 
4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 
5 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 
* Includes earnings of persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public Works 
Administration Extension Act of 1937; and, beginning July 1938, earnings of persons employed on Farm Security Administration projects and on projects of other 


Federal agencies operating with WPA allocations under the Emergency Relief A 
CC by multiplying the average monthly num 


1 Figures estimated by the C 


rr of 


riation Act of 1938. 
rsons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This average amount 


res represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds in Statesadministering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from 


is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 


other items. 


§ Figures from the Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the amount of grant payments certified to farmers. 
* For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 


March 1937, respectively. 


10 Total amount of obligations incurred is less than $1,000. 
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Table 2.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance in States with plans 


approved by the Social Security Board and/or general relief, and percentage of duplication in the case count 
for September 1938 

















tm - Recipients of special — of or pad wr panama and cases 
10useholds receiving general relief 
receiving one po i ma 
State or more of the tion in re- 
special types Aid to de- rted num- 
of public as- Total Old-age pendent Aid to the General s of cases 
sistance and/or assistance children blind relief . 
general relief (families) 
Pl iitdcnscededecwecssmaeummiadueaiel ss 317, 645 345, 046 197, 780 49, 229 6, 439 91, 598 7.9 
as seutenbaadutnamanions 10, 917 11, 831 1 6, 507 1, 866 289 3, 169 7.7 
I 6 sincasetiendnsbigécahpeedibicsensheded 27, 004 27, 004 17, 960 4, 335 636 4, 073 0 
Dia cnagnnnvsdeasaevnebbatmanbunaiamiaainl 13,012 13, 821 8, 710 2, 611 282 22,218 5.9 
gi ntduqgsnosicyoiisdadguibyatipmsateadies 39, 118 42, 138 20, 790 4, 350 893 16, 105 7.2 
TD ists cecaidibnuinedeascaamebawaamatmadal 41, 189 43, 685 26, 621 8, 966 700 7, 398 5.7 
I onic cewandtbainn te cenigaiadiibagiiand 29, 360 34, 129 17, 106 7, 367 615 9, 041 14.0 
7. North Dakota_._. ‘ hide ileiiaeneniinnemaiidd 11, 621 12, 966 , 702 1, 094 116 4, 054 10.4 
NS 040c0cepeccnscundusauabpenindbaded 28, 798 29, 164 21, 933 3, 670 811 3 2,750 1.3 
== aaa Srecubebatianddiibidnisinatliaed 17, 055 19, 258 13, 194 2, 831 210 3, 023 11.4 
10. Washington Sn ee ee ee em sukdilaee 50, 443 59, 491 36, 389 5, 846 1, 002 16, 254 15. 2 
Pt Ci. cccancacecccneaun Ghia wannabe 44, 386 46, 525 17, 939 5, 718 7 22, 142 4.6 
4 aren vecbidaaniaehbubbadie 4, 742 5, 034 2, 929 575 159 1,371 5.8 


























1 Does not include 9 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the State plan had not been approved. 
1 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief from local funds. 
3 Does not include 61 cases receiving general relief administered by local public agencies. 


Table 3.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-September 1938 ' 


{In thousands] 






































Estimated undu- 
plicated number Recipients of special types of Persons certified as in need of relief 
receiving public public assistance ! employed on work projects * 
, relief Persons | Farmers 
a ee: , Cases re- |___ bay for — 
’ ceiving n Civil- | subsistence 
Year and month | Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth | ian Con-| payments 
Persons ent children Aid relief? | Prog- | Other | Administration | servation) were certi- 
House- | in these | Old-age |__ —| to the ress | Federal Corps ¢ fled 7 
= holds house- [assistance bli 4 Adrrin-| agen- 
| holds | Fami-} Chile | 24 istra- | cies* | Student | Work 
6 lies dren tion aid projects 
+4 a. uae) ter ae: Las kik 
55 | 
52 1937 
60 BED oncccccccess . 5, 500 18, 000 1, 150 | 166 411 47 1,659 | 2,034 171 417 77 350 $ 335 
71 February... 5, 400 17, 600 1, 200 | 171 422 47 1, 723 2, 033 163 427 121 345 $229 
36 March 5, 500 18, 000 1, 257 | 178 437 48 1, 681 2. 018 164 440 184 303 $323 
41 ET 5, 400 17, 400 1, 296 | 183 451 49 1, 563 1, 989 176 442 184 303 300 
46 RE odes 5, 200 16, 400 1, 327 189 464 49 1,393 | 1,926 183 424 177 301 218 
7 tai hniiacteaiidns een ea 5, 000 15, 600 1, 200 | 193 473 50 1,288 | 1,754 175 249 166 277 191 
96 in 4, 700 14, 200 1, 393 196 482 50 1,269 | 1,522 a 143 276 54 
7 4,500 | 13, 500 1, 433 | 203 502 51 1, 282 1, 435 121 (%) 127 276 7 
79 i “as SRR 4,400 | 13,200 1, 467 | 209 517 52 1, 279 1, 407 119 36 122 233 67 
= te ntciatintllecawaiinee 4,500} 13,400 1, 03 215 533 54 1, 283 1, 431 113 243 118 263 71 
59 November... ........... 4,700} 14,000 1, 42 220 544 55 1,383 | 1,474 109 282 122 208 83 
710 December. 5, 100 15, 500 1, 578 228 565 56 1, 648 1, 583 102 298 130 284 109 
‘74 1938 
~ ee TE 5,600 | 17,300 1, 605 234 579 57 1.927 | 1,852 90 3c9 140 285 109 
67 ails 5, 900 18, 600 1, 628 241 595 59 2,029 | 2,026 100 317 146 276 120 
“08 SE hcbhiindatnatadnans 6, 200 19, 800 1, 451 247 610 60 2,029 | 2,340 126 327 149 262 126 
13 | MESES eae 6, 300 20, 200 1, 666 252 622 60 1,850 | 2, 526 180 333 153 262 117 
006 Nia a x 6, 400 20, 400 1, 682 258 630 61 1, 727 2, 619 214 325 173 257 112 
912 ad tai acelin 6, 400 20, 400 1, 660 250 638 62 1,682 | 2,704 216 217 202 238 92 
ET 6, 500 20, 600 1,710 260 642 63 1, 647 2, 897 gf ae 207 284 67 
— re 6, 500 20, 900 1, 720 266 652 64 1, 615 2, 981 Wy 2 210 290 60 
100 September ‘s 6, 600 21, 300 1, 735 267 657 64 1,565} 3,111 04 44 213 268 66 



































' For information for January 1933-December 1934 see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 45; and for January 1935-December 1936 see 
a Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1938), p. 34. Figures do not include transient cases and are partly .stimated and subject to revision. 

° - 1 Includes not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not administering 
ald unde: the act. 


4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 


ks ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. a : 

" § Includes persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public Works Administra- 
er tion Extension Act of 1937; and, beginning July 1938, persons employed on Farm Security Administration projects and on projects of other Federal agencies 
t operating with W PA allocations under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938. 

-~ * Figures are averages computed by the CCC. 


’ Figures from the Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the number of emergency grant voucheis certified to farmers. 
Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per farmer is certified per month. 


4 ‘ For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
D March 1937, respectively. 


* Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 
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Chart II.—Trend of public relief,| January 1936- 
September 1938 (semilogarithmic scale) 
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percent. Adjusted earnings of persons enrolled 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps were 7.7 per- 
cent less in September than in August. In Sep- 
tember, earnings of persons certified as in need of 
relief employed on work projects of the WPA 
continued to comprise about three-fifths of the 
total, obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance about one-sixth, and general 
relief payments about one-seventh. 

Employment continued to increase between 
mid-August and mid-September, according to the 
monthly release of the Secretary of Labor dated 
October 27, 1938, which states that ‘“Approxi- 
mately 440,000 people were reemployed in all 
nonagricultural occupations between August and 
September in addition to nearly 200,000 who had 
returned to work between June and August. 
* * * Factory employment and pay rolls con- 
tinued to rise in September, employment increas- 
ing 3.7 percent and pay rolls, 5.1 percent.” 
Although the gains in factory employment and 
pay rolls between August and September were in 
excess of usual seasonal increases, employment in 
factories in September 1938 was 18.4 percent less 
than in September 1937, and pay rolls were 22.7 
percent lower. 

For September 1938, 12 States reported the 
number of households receiving one or more of 
the special types of public assistance, general 
relief, or general relief and one or more of the 
special types of public assistance. As shown in 
table 2, the total number of recipients of public 
assistance and cases of general relief was 345,046, 
representing 317,645 households. In other words, 
the aggregate number of cases and recipients con- 
tains duplications amounting to 27,401, or 7.9 
percent. On the basis of the figures reported for 
the 12 States, it is estimated that in September 
1938 there were 3.3 million households receiving 
one or more of the special types of public assist- 
ance, or receiving general relief or a combination 
of general relief and one or more of the three types 
of public assistance in the United States. 

The number of households receiving any type 
of public relief and the number of persons in these 
households have been estimated as 6.6 million 
and 21.3 million, respectively. These represent 
increases over the previous month of approxi- 
mately 1.5 and 1.9 percent. 
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GENERAL RELIEF 


Administration of General Relief as of Decem- 
ber 1937 


With the inauguration of the Works Program in 
the second half of 1935, the Federal Government 
began the gradual liquidation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and withdrawal 
from participation in the general relief ' program. 
Final grants to the States for general relief pur- 
poses were determined by the FERA in December 
1935. Although there were some balances of 
Federal funds in the States which were available 
for general relief after this date, responsibility for 
administering and financing general relief programs 
was turned back to the State and local govern- 
ments by the end of 1935. 

The accompanying chart presents summary in- 
formation on the administration of general relief 
in each State as of December 1937, 2 years after 
determination of final grants to the States by 
the FERA. Information included in the chart 
was obtained by field representatives of the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance Research of the Social 
Security Board from State agencies responsible 
for the administration or supervision of the 
administration of general relief or for the collec- 
tion of monthly statistical reports on general 
relief. The data presented for each State have 
been reviewed by the State agency supplying 
the information. 

In column 2, “Financial responsibility,’ the 
level or levels of government providing funds for 
general relief are indicated. In a number of 
States, the State and local governments share the 
cost of administering general relief either in a 
fixed ratio or in variable proportions which are 
intended to make adjustment for the fiscal 
capacities and relief needs of the local subdivisions. 
In some States, only local funds are made avail- 
able for general relief, while in others practically 
all general relief is financed from State funds. In 
some States the division of financial responsibility 
between State and local governments turns upon 
the status of relief recipients with respect to em- 
ployability, in others on the settlement status of 
the recipient. Fiscal practices vary among the 
States which share the cost of general relief with 
their local subdivisions. Some States allocate 


1 For a discussion of general relief, see ‘‘Genera] Relief From Public Funds,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 57. 
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funds for disbursement by local agencies, and 
others reimburse local units for sums already ex- 
pended for relief purposes. 

Administrative responsibility for general relief 
may rest with a local agency, either with or with- 
out the supervision of a State agency, or it may 
be lodged in a State agency. Column 3 gives in- 
formation concerning the administrative agency, 
indicating the State supervisory agency, if one 
exists, and the methods by which supervision is 
exercised; the existence of standards of relief 
and personnel; and the methods by which admin- 
istrators and personnel are selected. 

Column 4, “Purpose for which general relief 
funds are used,” is intended to indicate the types 
of limitations, if any, which are placed upon the 
use of general funds either by statute or adminis- 
trative policy. For example, State funds may 
not be used to assist unemployable persons, or 
local funds to aid nonresidents. General relief 
funds may be used to supplement other types of 
public assistance, or supplementation may be 
prohibited or limited to recipients of specified 
types of aid. Often State funds may not be used 
for medical and hospital care or for burials, and 
expenditures for these purposes are therefore made 
only from local funds. Although obligations in- 
curred for hospitalization and burials are excluded 
from the figures on general relief published in the 
Bulletin, because of the wide variations in admin- 
istrative and fiscal practice with respect to these 
items, considerable amounts are expended for 
these purposes from general relief funds. 

In column 6 the administrative relationship of 
general relief to the special types of public as- 
sistance is shown. Old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind adminis- 
tered under the Social Security Act have been 
distinguished from special types of public assist- 
ance administered under State laws without 
Federal participation by the use of the symbols 
OAA, ADC, and AB. This administrative rela- 
tionship is significant, because general relief and 
the special types of public assistance are the 
principal assistance programs administered by 
State and local governments and because the 
shift in administrative responsibility for general 
relief at the end of 1935 coincided in time with 
the administrative adjustments and developments 
induced by the inauguration of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act early in 1936. 
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The estimated total number 


general relief in the continental United States 
during September was 1.6 million, and the amount 
of obligations incurred for relief extended to cases 
amounted to $35.4 million. In the 40 States for 
which actual figures were reported there were 


General Relief During September 1938 






of cases receiving 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, September 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 25, 1938] 


1.3 million cases for whom obligations amounting 
to $31.6 million were incurred. The average 
payment per case in these States amounted to 
$24.09. The averages for individual States ranged 
from $4.36 in Mississippi to $32.94 in New York. 
There were only six States—California, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New 












































Percentage change 
Amount of obli- 
State Number of |gationsincurred| Average | From August 1938 in— From — 1937 
cases for relief ex- per case 
tended to cases ! 

Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for the continenta] United States ?__............__. 1, 564, 000 , ge 8 pee eemnanree meee OR ee 
Total for 40 States reporting actual figures.............._. 1, 312, 670 31, 625, 307 $24. 09 —2.8 —2.5 3+19.7 3+-15, 1 
ee I Le ER en ee 2, 469 21, 526 8.72 —35.7 —25. 2 Q +68. 7 
EEE SS SF SRS SRE as 3, 149 45, 464 14. 35 (4) —.7 —11.5 —14.4 
ETRE LTS BOER, EIS 4, 073 23, 706 5.82 —2.2 —2.3 +9. 2 +2.8 
ltd ésdesuemiassedaccoodnipbhicdddiedsie timed ints! 92, 154 2, 659, 331 28. 86 —6.7 —7.1 +17.0 +21. 6 
a a idinsichpeiig ancipembtitinnbbeinadainiassi ta aiaaes 22, 550 562, 292 24. 04 —2.1 +1.5 +50. 7 +56. 6 
> Sse panne scien dababinshbeld patbattteibidsdnie’ 2, 240 37, 581 16. 78 +10.0 —1.0 +140.3 +119.9 
RDG LEE TILL TICS 1, 437 36, 937 25. 7 —3.5 —3.4 — 53.3 —49.7 

tere REE EG RI 0S BRB 9, 041 62, 256 6.89 —1.3 +2.6 (5) (5) 
TE LS MRF PET RET TES FF 6, 959 43, 566 6, 26 -.5 —1.0 —13.2 —5.1 
166, 818 3, 773, 786 22. 62 -.1 —8.5 +9.3 +24. 2 
49, 212 625, 815 12.72 +.3 +14.4 +61. 6 +56.7 
25, 272 397, 208 15. 7 —3.4 —1.6 —5.5 —11.4 
16, 105 210, 261 13. 06 +4.1 +10.3 +5.5 +4.9 
7, 398 99, 335 13. 43 +1.0 +.4 +.4 —10.5 

9, 981 204, 132 20. 45 +4.5 +10.7 (5) ® 
9, 041 203, 581 22. 52 +6.1 +5.0 +63. 0 +66. 1 
64, 119 1, 738, 573 27.11 —3.6 —3.5 +118 +114 
67, 656 1, 229, 718 18. 18 —32.4 —33.0 +80. 3 +40.0 
33, 485 1, 494 2. 04 +4.2 +2.5 +18. 2 +7.6 
878 3, 832 4. 36 —10.4 —4.3 +23.1 +23.9 
. . 30, 634 317, 664 10. 37 —2.4 +1.4 —27.7 —27.9 
SE SEE EN ee UE 4, 965 74, 746 15. 05 —12.6 —10.1 +44.4 +55. 1 

B. 7, 124 91, 726 12. 88 +8. 7 +8.1 (5) (5) 
24. 640 9, 281 14. 530 —16.3 —5.2 —27.1 —31.3 
25. 1, 507 7,613 4.77 —32.8 —52.9 —32.8 —52.7 
26. 208, 361 9, 827, 957 32. 94 +.3 —.6 +17.0 +2.9 
77. 5, 422 29,7 5.49 —4.8 —4.3 —8.8 —5.6 
3. 4, 054 62, 668 15. 46 —10.3 —8.3 —45.5 —53.9 
2. 8, 901 154, 791 17. 22 —2.3 —1.1 4-42. 4 +44,4 
30. 243, 867 6, 749, 123 27. 68 +4.7 +5.3 +47.4 +38. 4 

I a el ee aa ee 2, 832 30, 273 10, 69 | —4.1 —8.4 ( (‘® 
yf | ERE aT ERS oS 4, 282 57, 270 13. 37 +7.7 +3.2 —13.0 —9.7 

REET Ss IPS EL ice 12, 050 107, 900 8. 95 —3.2 —5.9 ) ( 
DT dnscsackahedishenesématmes dmmmaniicdacseniaanle 3, 023 59, 051 19. 53 —2.9 —3.4 —1i1.1 —22.5 
Bt BT xicscndin camnaodiealciecinnsaaaiinties uudsaieaees 2, 529 58, 810 23. 25 +.8 +4.4 +10.8 +18.8 
Se nanngine coambbeodhoouduniniiiati i: «tanita 9, 125 70, 708 7.7 — 39.6 —34.6 —32.1 —2.7 
it IN, odniconeneseccscthinas aun tiiiin ican 16, 254 226, 110 13. 91 +2.1 +41 —42.1 —57.2 

3  ) ,  _* “SNS REESREIRERBIOII 55 6 thee eet 22, 142 201, 685 9.11 +2.7 +5.5 (5) (5) 
39. Wisconsin ........ ntcacepenessnniah anne sata 39, 350 685, 444 17. 42 —.2 +4.5 +41.7 +20.0 
Sy WO PEE. 6 ovndnsnecocnesoosediieiipaannnaslaeienimeanee 1, 371 22, 334 16. 29 +3.2 +4.9 +44. 2 +38. 6 
Total for 9 States for which figures are estimated 7........ 251, 600 ee Sap ae SR Rent at 
EEE ERT Eee ae ee ee 10, 200 SS Sa Sees ee eS 
EN eS AR: REE Sas Feo ti 2, 600 5 SS ES IS Sa RE 
TE ink cscnnccnonisilinnsidmndcaddiccmah ddl 5, 500 | f RR SSE HES HE Batre 
Sg RE RRNIO era aol a: << ee 8, 100 yk I SSS, whe 
TL: LEIS ECON TS 8 A 72, 800 | |, SE SES GE ae 
i it aannleddeancdiconcieamimbcamidnaiananatceatiede eden 97, 000 RR, EE SA, SEEN 
I< nncinndconnoduddindaneenstanunlinn sciiietdeta tin, 41, 000 ss RE PE ES: SHENSON BEM 
5 ERR, SRS 6 a 10, 600 |g REE TEES NENAOEIIEN Shieehe TES Me 
| IRE: BRET Re. oP RITE «bee Fai 3, 800 ns SEES SMS MT 


























! Obligations incurred from State and local funds. 


are not included. 
? Partly estimated. 


* Percentage change for 34 States and the District of Columbia reporting comparable data for September 1937 and September 1938. 


aur 


9 change. 


' Comparable data for September 1937 are not available. 
* Not computed, because figures for September 1937 are too small for comparison. 
? Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hampshire and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
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Administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, and 
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York, and Pennsylvania—in which the average 
payment per case was greater than the average 
for the whole group. Four of these six States— 
California, Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania—accounted for the expenditure of two- 
thirds of the total amount of relief extended, and 
for more than one-half of the total number of cases. 

The number of cases receiving general relief 
and the amount of obligations incurred for general 
relief extended to cases declined 2.8 percent and 
2.5 percent, respectively, from August to Septem- 
ber. Four States showed appreciable declines in 
both number of cases and amount of obligations. 
A drop of more than 35 percent in the number of 
cases and of 25 percent in the amount of oblige- 
tions occurred in Alabama. Similar declines were 
noted in Michigan—32.4 percent and 33.0 per- 
cent, respectively—and in New Mexico, 32.8 and 
52.9 percent. In Virginia, the drop in the num- 
ber of cases was 39.6 percent, and in obligations 
34.6 percent. In Michigan the decline in general 
relief reflected improved employment conditions 
and also the inauguration of benefit payments 


under the State unemployment compensation 
program. In Virginia the decline in general relief 
resulted from transfer to one or another type of 
public assistance. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


In September, total obligations of $43.3 million 
were incurred for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance in States parti- 
cipating under the Social Security Act and in 
States operating programs without Federal parti- 
cipation. Of this total, $42.4 million represented 
payments to recipients of public assistance in 
jurisdictions administering the program of public 
assistance under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board as follows: $33.4 million for pay- 
ments to 1.7 million recipients of old-age assist- 
tance; $8.0 million for payments to 253,900 
families in behalf of 626,400 dependent children; 
and $952,600 for payments to 40,800 recipients of 
aid to the blind. Increases from August to 
September 1938 in the amount of obligations 


STATE PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
STATUS AS OF NOVEMBER 15,1938 





J 


(7) ace vance pLans 
SN) OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO THE BLIND 
ZZ) CLO-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
BBD aw 10 DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND AID TO THE BLIND 
BB cco-ace assistance oncy 
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amounted to 1 percent for old-age assistance, 1 
percent for aid to dependent children, and 1.4 
percent for aid to the blind. 

As of November 15, 1938, in the 51 jurisdic- 
tions there were 134 approved plans of the 153 
possible for the three types of public assistance. 
The Social Security Board had approved plans for 
old-age assistance in 50 jurisdictions; for aid to 
dependent children in 42 States; and for aid to 
the blind in 42. Plans for aid to the blind were 
approved recently for Connecticut and Mississippi. 
Funds were made available retroactively to July 
1, 1938, for Connecticut. (See map.) 


Old-Age Assistance 


In September total obligations of $33.4 million 
were incurred for payments to 1.7 million recipients 


of old-age assistance in 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. The average pay- 
ment for these jurisdictions as a whole amounted 
to $19.21. State averages ranged from $6.37 in 
Mississippi to $32.39 in California. The average 
payment per recipient was above the national 
level in four States in New England (Region I); 
in New York State (Region II); in only one juris- 
diction in Regions III, IV, V, and VI; in three of 
the five States in Region VIII; in all States in the 
far West (Regions XI and XII); and in Alaska. 
In Regions VII, [X, and X, there were no States 
in which the average payment exceeded the 
national average. 

From August to September the total number of 
recipients increased 0.9 percent, and the amount 
of obligations incurred for payments to recipients 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936-September 1938 ' 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1938] 






























































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
hss, «Siren Old ents sre accHRIC Aid h Old Aid to d-}| Aid to th 
“age to the “age t) 
assistance blind Total assistance | ent children? blind 
Families Children 
po Pt ee Lee Me OE Eee A .- $163, 475, 310 $135, 934, 800 $21, 571, 270 $5, 960, 240 
247, 421 26, 670 68,915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 604, 962 236, 
204, 077 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 
471, 253 56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 808, 634 7, 089, 237 1, 334, 345 385, 
563, 402 61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 784, 456 8, 979, 373 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
603, 830 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 711, 450 9, 653, 370 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
785, 804 89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 785, 377 13, 032, 563 2, 106, 224 646, 590 
804, 565 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 900 14, 891, 251 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
896, 882 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 549 16, 238, 414 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
ber 971, 187 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 498 17, 954, 154 2, 776, 529 704, 815 
ETERS 8 . 1,032,676 109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 534 19, 291, 908 2, 956, 849 722, 777 
painnpeeseteonsassoksonnee 1, 103, 862 111,914 284, 591 28, 969 24, 614, 979 20, 716, 077 3, 160, 648 738, 254 
tf EE SE I REET bes 382, 805, 208 310, 489, 281 61, 324, 174 10, 991, 843 
nn Gncdincibicnkdeaetindinabana 1, 148, 099 117, 761 , 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
TE ML SAS 1, 197, 950 122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 26, 757, 537 22, 487, 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
nt itinatintidnniiabinimenbenniinmcnania 1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110, 114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787, 740 
_ Quecencccenssceuscocecceocsscs 1, 204, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 504 29, 005, 24, 314, 3, 896, 532 795, 192 
itibtdneenbsanemonwndiibncné 1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 846, 583 
EEE: 1, 290, 709 171, 410 421, 837 35, 042 30, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 239, 847 874, 531 
Na sia ssh nibs tediciehcidscdeataledibaiteiba 1, 393, 859 175, 022 431, 626 37, 253 32, 152, 542 25, 830, 992 5, 399, 014 922, 536 
(i EEE 1, 434, 529 182, 850 452, 568 38, 624 33, 189, 532 26, 616, 543 5, 625, 035 947, 954 
Ic icnsiccsteiigascminkieGbsaicnnn 1, 468, 641 193, 696 480, 561 40, 133 34, 836, 014 27, 863, 330 5, 938, 848 1, 033, 836 
Nad is akdpcsethcidigiactinainioncniedeinll 1, 505, 265 199, 334 495, 452 41, 204 35, 914, 810 28, 658, 108 6, 199, 639 1, 057, 063 
i “aw SSE 1, 543, 920 204, 466 508, 424 42, 567 37, 306, 089 29, 673, 567 6, 543, 304 1, 089, 218 
weteheeeneannseniebenind 1, 580, 256 211, 724 526, 613 43, 752 38, 668, 218 30, 753, 523 6, 794, 991 1, 119, 704 
pre aihalinbitiintinsillaten baaaiipgiontialiiiinetntins wna tandeissane 367, 256, 622 291, 142, 649 68, 095, 270 8, 017, 703 
1, 607, 123 218, 197 541, 666 33, 638 39, 135, 899 31, 326, 6, 999, 078 810, 584 
1, 630, 593 224, 958 557, 896 35, 205 39, 595, 478 31, 540, 152 7, 208, 385 846, 941 
1, 652, 797 231, 218 573, 043 36, 452 40, 284, 744 31, 904, 004 7, 508, 887 871, 853 
1, 668, 769 , 445 585, 626 37, 261 40, 588, 587 32, 196, 197 7, 514, 700 877, 690 
1, 684, 247 240, 277 594, 458 38, 173 40, 851, 354 32, 442, 540 7, 523, 686 885, 128 
1, 662, 991 243, 612 603, 766 38, 848 40, 927, 508 32, 394, 848 7, 626, 207 906, 453 
1, 713, 257 245, 304 607, 550 39, 523 41, 541, 449 32, 937, 385 7, 677, 197 926, 867 
1, 722, 587 252, 211 621, 173 40,112 41, 950, 204 33, 026, 935 7, 983, 665 939, 604 
1, 737, 781 253, 916 626, 438 40, 776 42, 381, 309 33, 375, 351 8, 053, 465 952, 583 
1 Federal funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases ~~ under State laws for 
whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. No figures 
are included in any month for any State not a a ederal funds. 
1 Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 
* Amount of obligations incurred for pe = to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative and expense for hospitalization and 
— ad ay = ss Ds to July 1937, obligations ted for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for rendering services 
D are no uded. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
September 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1938] 




















Percentage change 
Amount of Number of re- 
obligations cipients per 
Region! and State Number of re- inourred for Av per From August 1938 in— From September 1937 in— 1,000 esti- 
cipients payments to recipient mened Ropu: 
on 
recipients * Number ofre-| Amountof | Numberofre-| Amount of pan 
cipients obligations cipients obligations 
ae 1, 737, 781 $33, 375, 351 $19. 21 4+0.6 441.0 §+17.2 §+18.7 6216 
14, 985 386, 972 25. 82 +.6 —2.3 +7.9 +9. 4 128 
12, 281 596 20. 73 —.5 —.1 7 re) 143 
72, 376 2, 018, 707 27. 89 +1.3 +1.2 +17.6 +20. 4 219 
, 820 86, 22.77 +1.5 +1.6 +9.4 +12.9 872 
6, 325 118, 497 18.73 —.2 —.5 +24. 2 +30. 2 141 
5, 211 74, 319 14. 26 +.5 +1.2 +4.9 +11.3 134 
108, 356 2, 553, 280 23. 56 ( +.3 +8.1 +11.3 137 
2, 603 28, 152 10. 81 +.5 +.5 —11.2 —10.6 14 
26, 807 508, 7 18. 98 +.5 +1.9 +9.2 +20. 8 107 
88, 994 1, 890, 406 21.24 (1®) -.1 —4.8 —8.6 $143 
3, 241 81,776 25. 23 (1°) +.3 +19.3 +23.8 
17, 196 299, 287 17. 50 -.1 +.2 +13.7 +15.3 156 
30, 698 283, 976 9. 25 1.8 +2.2 +161.0 +166. 2 207 
11 4, 175 1133, 683 18.07 (1) (1) (*) ug 
A 246, 934 13.77 (*) —.2 —4.0 —9.6 217 
42, 149 373, 8.85 +2.0 +15 +4.0 —7.5 229 
68, 342 1, 195, 104 17. 49 —.9 +4.0 +29.3 +21.8 236 
112, 466 591, 23.04 +.5 +.5 +8.4 +14.1 233 
123, 047 2, 240, 415 18. 21 —15 —.9 +3.3 +13.5 246 
46, 337 757, 405 16. 35 +5.4 +5. 5 +13.5 +17.6 160 
41, 997 853, 717 20. 33 +1.1 +16 +141 +17.9 191 
15, 348 144, 154 9.39 +2.6 —3.4 +22. 6 +4.0 140 
31, 071 435, 998 14. 03 +2.6 +13 +117.6 +93. 2 329 
34, 662 307, 883 8. 88 +2.5 +1.7 +184. 8 +144. 6 249 
17, 336 110, 472 6. 37 +5.2 +18.7 +8.2 +56.9 194 
21, 933 153, 222 6. 99 (2%) —1.9 +539. 6 +293. 3 309 
22, 762 301, 376 13. 24 —.6 —.6 +305. 7 +319. 5 149 
49, 244 976, 499 19. 83 +1.2 +1.2 +19.7 +52.7 225 
64, 191 1, 292, 666 20.14 +.3 +.6 +3.3 +6.4 329 
26, 448 656 15. 22 +.3 +.9 +3.0 +15. 2 270 
7, 702 132, 147 17. 16 +.4 +.5 +8.6 +12.9 214 
—_ ee ee, 15, 911 319, 740 20. 10 +.1 +.4 +64. 4 +78. 7 379 
ion IX: 
SS 17, 960 152, 740 8. 50 +.5 —6.2 —6.2 —12.3 185 
pmererereecerncnce.+-- 20, 790 381, 073 18. 33 +2.2 +2.6 +222. 8 +264. 0 141 
ce 72, 521 1, 298, 666 17.91 +.5 +2.7 —1.4 +37.5 $232 
—— Pecans in seein 64, 902 985, 098 15. 18 +.1 +.2 —4.3 —2.3 545 
Region X: 
Louisiana. 26, 621 267, 524 10. 05 +.4 +.9 +8.3 +1.2 313 
3, 769 41,815 11.09 —-.7 —.7 +9.5 +7.3 232 
112, 389 1, 551, 521 13. 80 +.5 +.7 —2.7 —2.0 304 
136, 516 13 169, 038 25. 94 +1.1 +13 +83. 8 +91.4 13 383 
14 37, 219 141, 037, 797 27. 88 +.5 +8.3 +38. 3 —3.8 14 463 
8, 710 187, 514 21. 53 +.9 +.9 +9.6 +6.2 300 
12, 354 252, 152 20. 41 +.4 +.5 +15.0 +13.0 399 
13, 194 268, 152 20. 32 +.5 —19.3 +41.2 +10. 1 489 
62, 699 21. 41 +.4 +.5 +3.3 +4.9 300 
122, 446 3, 965, 683 32. 39 +11 +1.2 +43. 6 +39. 3 266 
2, 024 53, 796 26. 58 +1.4 +.8 +379. 6 +341.9 337 
18, 385 390, 640 21. 25 +18 +19 +43.3 +42.1 222 
36, 389 805, 381 22. 13 +.6 +.7 +5.9 +7.0 291 
1, 039 28, 211 27.15 +1.8 +1.7 +81.0 +79.9 260 
1, 761 22, 040 12. 52 -.1 -.1 +33. 0 +28.3 177 
































1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

§ Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 

3 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938. 

‘Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii with approved plans for August and September 1938. 

‘Comparison for 46 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii with approved plans for September 1937 and September 1938. 

SA ments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals for Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 

—- ‘ew Mexico, ae West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
: ot ae Aw ee under = yyy plan for ee eer. 
Minimum age un Pp s 70 years, but rate is based on population 65 and over. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. ap 
10 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
i , sub’ to revision. 
13 Not old-age assistance under an approved plan for August 1938. 
13 Includes $180 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 9 recipients under 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 
4 Includes $80,922 incurred for payments to 2,943 recipients 60 but under 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 
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increased 1 percent. There were only slight 
changes from the previous month in most States. 
In Mississippi, however, the increase in the num- 
ber of recipients was 5.2 percent, and in the 
amount of obligations 18.7 percent. The rela- 
tively large increase in obligations resulted from 
the fact that increased appropriations had become 
available. In Arkansas there was a negligible 
increase in the number of recipients, but pay- 
ments declined 6.2 percent. Tax collections had 
declined, thus reducing the amount of available 
funds. In Utah there was a small increase in the 
number of recipients but a considerable decrease, 
19.3 percent, in the amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients. 

The increases from September 1937 to Septem- 
ber 1938 in the number of recipients and in the 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
these recipients were 17.2 and 18.7 percent, re- 
spectively. In the States showing the largest 
increases, the programs were in their initial stages 
of development in September 1937. These States 
were North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Kansas, and Nevada. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


For September, obligations of more than $8 
million were incurred in 40 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii for payments to approxi- 
mately 254,000 families in behalf of 626,400 
children, an average of $31.72 per family. Average 
payments ranged from $10.81 in Arkansas to 
$57.49 in Massachusetts. Average payments 
larger than the average for the country as a whole 
were made in four New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, and Hawaii. The amount of obligations 
and the number of families to whom payments 
were made in behalf of dependent children in- 
creased 1 percent from August to September. In 
Massachusetts obligations declined 7.3 percent. 
In Missouri there were increases of approximately 
15 percent in the number of families, number of 
children, and amount of obligations. 

From September 1937 to September 1938 there 
were increases of 27.3 percent in the number of 
families to whom payments in behalf of dependent 
children were made, of 26.2 percent in the number 
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of dependent children, and of 31.8 percent in the 
amount of obligations. North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kansas, five 
States in which programs for aid to dependent 
children were in the initial stages in September 
1937, show the largest increases in each of the 
items. 


Chart IIIl.—Public assistance in States with plans 


approved by the Social Security Board, February 1936- 
September 1938 
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AlD TO THE BLIND 


o WSS : i 


1936 1937 1938 
Aid to the Blind 


For September, approximately $952,600 was 
paid to 40,800 blind recipients in 38 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. The average 
payment per blind individual in the 40 jurisdic- 
tions was $23.36. The range of average payments 
was from $8.76 in Alabama to $47.96 in California. 
In 11 jurisdictions—8 of which are western 
States—the average payment was larger than the 
average for the country as a whole. A revised 
plan for aid to the blind in Connecticut was 
approved November 1, and Federal funds were 
made available retroactively beginning July 1. 
For the month of September, 84 blind individuals 
received $1,999 in that State. A new plan for 
Mississippi was recently approved. 

The increases in the number of recipients and 
in the amount of obligations in September as 
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Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
September 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1938] 
































Number - recipi- Percentage change 
en 
fra 
Amount of of recipi- 
obligations fee From August 1938 in— From September 1937 in— ery? 
Region ! and State — per esti- 
om famil 
ments to y mated 
Families | Children recipients ? Number of recipi- Number of recipi- u- 
peen ents Amount ents Amount a on 
of obli- of obli- | underig¢? 
gations gations 
Families | Children FamiNes | Children 
SES es 253,916 | 626,438 | $8, 053, 465 $31. 72 4+1.0 *+L1 41.0] §+427.3 | $426.2] §+31.8 21 
Region I 
Se 1,327 3, 483 49, 531 37. 32 —.5 —1,2 —.8 +7.5 +7.1 +8.0 15 
i SS TT 9, 015 22, 140 518, 267 57.49 +14 +1.2 —7.3 +33. 8 +26. 5 +34.0 20 
New Hampshire_._................ 344 932 13, 220 38. 43 —1.7 —3.0 +.6 —2.3 —6.7 —1.6 7 
ERD, TE 981 2, 685 46, 989 47.90 +3.3 +2.9 +2.7 +18.9 +12.0 +10.1 15 
—— Didi eiabianmsoncnnnnemas 342 1, 028 8, 092 23. 66 +1.5 +.3 +2.6 —6.6 +29. 1 +23.1 10 
ion IT: 
OE a * Se esi inias adainiatcannpiliietisdinilptomne 33, 454 67, 506 1, 615, 819 48. 30 +3.3 +3.1 +3.7 +30. 2 +26.0 +47.4 22 
ion III: 

ES SE 480 1, 126 14, 662 30. 55 —2.6 —2.8 —2.6 +9.6 +8.7 +10.6 17 
i “ws RT 10, 671 24,017 312, 123 29. 25 +.4 +.5 +.9 —.4 —.7 —3.5 21 
one Dithieennecscnawes 17, 460 42, 846 596, 814 34. 18 1.1 —1.0 —1.0 +6.9 +2.0 +3.7 15 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia. -............ 1, 096 3, 350 50, 792 46. 34 —14 —1.4 -.9 —9.6 —4.4 +.4 6 
lan 7, 367 20, 228 > 31. 88 +11 +1.1 +3.1 +22.2 +17.7 +22.0 45 
7, 401 20, 436 112, 491 15. 20 +1.3 +.8 +1.3 +258. 6 +217.0 +242.0 16 
$500] 1,846 $9,077} 18.15 (*) (") *) (*) (*) 6 $2 
5,718 | 16,682 121, 989 21. 33 +.1 -.3 —.2] 4227] +209) +181 % 
12, 255 28, 618 437, 940 35. 74 —.9 —.6 +.8 +9.9 +9.0 +14.6 
10,824 | * 31,165 3 39. 54 —.6 -.7 —.6 +9.3 +15.3 +22. 1 15 
14, 625 30, 973 400, 027 27. 35 +1.6 +14 +16 +43.8 +36. 4 +38. 2 
10, 288 | 1° 24,170 368, 471 35. 82 +.8 +.9 +1.8 +11.9 +12.9 +20.9 10 30 
5, 727 16, 882 101, 911 17. 79 +.6 +.5 —l. +22.0 +21.4 +.3.6 17 
11 24 11 85 1! 765 31. 87 (13) (#2) (#3) (®) (*) (') (4) 
4, 446 12, 038 94, 433 21. 24 +1.7 +1.4 +14 +206. 4 +191.1 +180. 2 12 
3, 670 10, 765 50, 466 13. 75 —2.3 —1.2 —3.9 +763. 5 +780. 2 +516.8 16 
10, 116 27, 456 185, 959 18. 38 —.6 —.8 —.6 +162. 5 +142.0 +176. 2 30 
6,121 | 1 15, 526 214, 563 35. 05 +2.4 +2.3 +2.9 +24.8 +28.5 +50. 8 1 21 
144,378 | 410,142 14 106, 592 24. 35 +.4 —.3 —.3 +4.4 +1.2 +23.0 i} 
1, 094 3, 395 37, 089 33. 90 +5.0 +5.9 +6.2 (‘) (‘) ( 15 
4, 335 11, 942 46, 846 10. 81 —.6 —.6 —.2 —15.0 —13.4 —11.6 17 
4, 350 10, 467 126, 718 29. 13 2.8 +2.5 +3.8 +233. 6 +199. 4 +280. 4 21 
5, 787 14, 582 178, 653 30. 87 +15.6 +13. 7 +14.5 (5 (*) (*) 14 
15, 090 34, 960 207, 241 13. 73 +.6 +.8 +1.8 +18. 6 +17.8 +411 43 
8, 966 26, 090 187, 473 20. 91 —.3 +5. 6 +.4 +16. 2 +16.7 +8.9 38 
1, 469 4, 243 17.72 —.6 —1.0 +.5 +29. 2 +26. 5 —4.6 2 
Region XI: 
SS SE eee 1, 866 5, 545 61, 32. 92 +1.1 +.6 -.4 +42.8 +43.0 +43.9 43 
Sa ae 3, 698 9, 606 114, 198 30. 88 +.3 +.6 +.4 +13.4 +12.6 +15.5 33 
icin bien dindetenienn ancien 2, 611 6, 167 68, 7 26. 34 +14 +1.8 +1.8 +15.9 +14.8 +18. 1 40 
EE ae 2, 029 4, 760 57, 189 28.19 +1.0 +.4 +11 +52.9 +50.8 +56. 9 31 
SE Eee a 2, 831 7, 000 87,414 30. 88 +1.3 +1.5 +1.9 +18.8 +18.6 +15.0 40 
ER 575 1, 430 17, 508 30. 45 —2.9 —-2.3 —2.3 —1li,1 —I1L1 —9.6 21 
Region XII: 
a 12, 416 | 1° 30,745 492, 037 39. 63 —.7 —.6 —.5 +23.3 +25. 7 +40. 5 4) 
GE 460 3, 241 55, 020 37. 68 +1.9 +1.7 +3.4 +70.0 +64. 8 +91. 5 13 
— eiiiesealitelicinniieadignweriatneupenings 5, 846 13, 088 167, 083 28. 58 —.5 +.2 +16 —6.3 —2.2 —9.5 33 
OS 863 | 3,052 28,889 | 33.47 =.6 -1.0 -1.3 +9.2 +0.4] +110 2 






































1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 

3 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938. 

* Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with approved plans for August and September 1938. 

5 Comparison for 36 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with approved plans for September 1937 and September 1938. 

6 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

7 Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for August 1938. 

§ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for September 1937. 

* Includes 4,074 children 16 to 18 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these children 

10 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

11 Does not include aid to dependent children administered by county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

12 Federal funds available, but no payments were made for August 1938. 

13 Less than 1 child per 1,000. 

4 In addition, in 74 counties payments amounting to $18,389 were made from local funds without Federal participation to 999 families in behalf of 2,384 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. It is possible that a large number of the families receiving aid from this source for September also received aid 
under the State plan for aid to dependent children approved by the al Security Board. 

















compared with August were 1.7 percent and 1.4 


percent, respectively. In Florida both recipients 
and payments increased 9.9 percent. 

From September 1937 to September 1938, the 
increases in the number of recipients and in the 


amount of obligations were approximately 25 per- 
cent. In three States—Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee—in which new programs were 
operating in the summer of 1937, the increases 
were very large. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
September 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1938] 





























Percentage change 
Apous of — of 
, Number of | SDlgations | 4 verage per From August 1938 in— From September 1937 in— ts 
Region ' and State recipients Se, recipient per ak 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of | Population * 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
idninescedendinetaanal 40, 776 $952, 583 $23. 36 +17 +14 4 +26.6 4424.9 44 
Region I: 
Maine....... wes 1, 234 28, 078 22. 75 —.3 +.2 +7.6 +14.4 144 
Massachusetts............... 1, 095 23, 583 21. 54 +.6 +.9 +8.6 +25. 5 25 
New Hampshire............. 296 6, 370 21. 52 +.7 +11 +4.6 +113 58 
AR a Rae 137 2, 296 16. 76 —.7 —2.0 —14.9 —25.9 36 
Region II: 
> 4 * \eeamaananaame rm 2, 579 60, 774 23. 56 +1.2 +14 +26.5 +37.1 20 
egion 4 
OE od hispené-ensuninntnamnee 586 13, 066 22. 30 +.7 +.8 +13.3 +15.9 13 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia. ......- 216 5, 759 26. 66 +2.4 +3.6 +33. 3 +39. 4 34 
| ERSTE: 615 12, 844 20. 88 —.2 —.2 +3.4 +4.9 37 
North Carolina.............. 1, 982 29, 078 14. 67 —2.5 —4.3 +51.9 +63. 2 57 
EE a RS, $152 51,706 § 11,22 (*) (5 (*) 56 
. wee i TE 726 12, 459 17. 16 —.3 —.1 —2.3 —6.5 39 
on V: 
Eee eee 628 14, 718 23. 44 +2.1 +3.7 +8.3 +15. 4 13 
tiki nani xeniainenenaniaaates 3, 926 77, 271 19. 68 +.7 +2.1 +5.0 +12.5 58 
Region VI 
RS 2, 446 47, 157 19. 28 +.7 +1.2 +19.5 +25. 8 70 
Sa sem 1, 961 43, 598 22. 23 +.2 +.4 —.8 +11 67 
Region VII: 
EE ere eared: 469 4,109 8. 76 +3.8 —5.0 +74.3 +49. 5 16 
is SSR ERR GSE ES. - * 1,956 * 28, 577 14. 61 $49.9 $+9.9 (’) (*) #117 
ti hina innacdioaaal 1,170 12, 951 11. 07 +2.7 +1.9 +216. 2 +173.9 38 
South Carolina.............. 811 7, 431 9. 16 —1.0 —1.6 +570. 2 +372. 1 43 
_  SRRRERER ES eres 1, 458 21, 305 14. 67 +6.3 +6.2 +417.0 +410. 9 50 
Region VIII: 
eee ee 1, 224 28, 346 23. 16 +1.7 +15 48 
0 SEES 711 16, 979 23. 88 +4.3 +5.0 +41.3 +85. 7 27 
RST 601 11, 745 19. 54 +1.2 +.4 +7.7 +12. 5 44 
North Dakota..............- 116 2,171 18. 72 +4.5 +6.2 (*) (*) 16 
South Dakota. .............- 207 4, 245 20. 51 +5.6 +4.5 (’) (*) 30 
Region IX: 
I tirctisciciats wanscibesaieat 636 5, 717 8.99 —.5 —1.2 —8.6 —9.4 31 
RENE Eereey 893 17, 823 19. 96 +4.8 +4.3 (*) ® 48 
ERR ee ARE 2, 036 33, 060 16. 24 +.4 —.4 +12.8 +10.5 80 
Region X: 
nS. 700 9, 044 12. 92 +1.6 +1.3 +53. 5 +41.9 33 
ok Sages 202 2, 704 13. 39 —2.4 —1.3 +17.4 +4.0 48 
Region XI: 
a Ee 289 6, 940 24. 01 +1.0 +1.5 +29. 6 +37. 6 70 
A ititsieis watceatebaidauth 599 16, 817 28. 07 —.5 ~1.3 +1.9 +5.7 56 
ei aid int cisinncwaskentchednl 282 6, 243 22. 14 +1.1 +.6 +4.1 +1.0 57 
SRS See 76 1, 665 21. 91 (20) (18) ¢) 14 
SI chiceitebithistucidnilinntenbsenies 210 5, 283 25. 16 —2.8 —3.2 —14.6 —11.9 40 
ikeiacecs+ccnseasuais 159 4, 537 28. 53 —1.2 —1.6 —7.6 —14.2 68 
Region XII 
Ee 5, 893 282, 623 47.96 +11 +1.1 +20. 5 +21.0 96 
_—i“s ERP ee 433 11, 000 25. 40 —.7 —.6 +5.6 +7.6 42 
_ | Saas 1, 002 31, 450 31. 39 +.4 +.3 +7.9 —2.0 60 
Territory: 
Re Ee ee 64 971 15. 18 (41) +3.1 (#3) (4) 16 
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' Social Security Board administrative regions. 


2 Obligations incurred from F: 


3 Estimated by the U. 8. Bu 


5 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
* Federal funds available, but no payments were made for August 1938. 


’ Not administering aid to the blind under an ai 
* Does not include aid to the blind administe 


* Not computed, 


pee plan for September 1937. 


and Hawaii, with approved plans for September 1937 and September 1938. 


y county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 


use figures for September 1937 are too small for comparison. 


Not computed, because figures for August 1938 are too small for comparison. 


"No change. 


'? Federal funds available, but no payments were made for September 1937. 
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ederal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 
reau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
‘ Comparison for 33 States, the District of Columbia, 








SOURCES OF FUNDS DISBURSED 
FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1937-38 


Net disbursements from Federal, State, and 
local funds for the special types of public assist- 
ance in 47 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, exclusive of administrative 
expenditures, amounted to approximately $450 
million during the fiscal year 1937-38. The 
amount disbursed from Federal funds was $201 
million or 45 percent of the total; from State 
funds $191 million, or 42 percent; and from local 
funds $59 million, or 13 percent. 

The figures on net disbursements shown in 
table 9 are not comparable to the figures in 
table 5 which represent the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for payments to recipients. Net 
disbursements include expense for hospitalization 
and burials and exclude canceled checks. 

Charts IV, V, and VI show the proportion of 
net disbursements made from Federal, State, 
and local funds. On the charts the States are 
ranked according to the proportion which State 
funds comprise of the net disbursements. 

In some States payments to recipients were 
made in excess of the amounts to which the 
Federal Government may contribute under the 
Social Security Act or for purposes not reim- 
bursable under the act. For example, some 
States made payments for old-age assistance to 
persons residing in public institutions and to 
persons under 65 years of age; in certain States, 
payments for aid to dependent children were 
made in behalf of children 16 years and over. 
Several States made payments for assistance in 
kind or made payments to persons other than 
the recipients for services to the recipient, such 
as medical care. In addition, disbursements were 
made for hospitalization of old-age assistance 
cases and of dependent children in four States, 
and of blind recipients in six States. Disburse- 
ments for burials from funds earmarked for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, or aid 
to the blind, or for burials which were paid for 
from a general fund but which were charged to 
the accounts of the special types of public assist- 
ance, were reported for 20 States for old-age 
assistance, 4 States for aid to dependent children, 
and 12 States for aid to the blind. In some other 





States disbursements were made for hospitaliza- 
tion and burials of recipients of the special types 
of public assistance, but the payments were made 
from general relief funds and, therefore, were 
not charged to the accounts of the recipients of 
the special types of public assistance. 


Federal Funds 


The fact that some States made grants of more 
than the amounts to which the Federal Govern- 
ment may contribute; provided for hospitaliza- 


Chart IV.—Percentage distribution, by sources of funds, 
of net disbursements for old-age assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
fiscal year 1937-38 (see table 10)! 
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1 Excludes Massachusetts. 
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Table 9.—Net disbursements,' by sources of funds, for the special types of public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1937-38 


{In thousands of dollars) 





Total ' Olld-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind 





Region * and State Fed- Fed- 
All |Federal| State | Local} All | Federal] State | Local | All eral State | Local} All eral State | Local 
funds | funds | funds | funds | funds | funds | funds | funds | funds funds funds | funds | funds funds funds | funds 

























































































LT cnccennkamiapesl $451, 272/$201, —. $58, 957|$360, 239) $174, 085)4 $151, 109}* $35, 045/$79, 694/$22, 260) $35, 496/$21, $11, $5, 5 $4, $1, 985 
ion I: 
Re estteut pesnauhaninte 4,398} 2,180 4, 398) 
Si iannnese+ seceanee 1, 756) 7 863 
Massachusetts... ...... 27,322) 11,473 7 21, 633 
New Hampshire... .... 1,218 986 
Rhode Island... .....-.-- 1, 498 685 1, 239) 
ERR 991 466 881 
Region II 
4 a 43,665) 16,649 29, 122 
Region III: 
0 ee 541 238 364 
New Jersey. ...-------- 9,383} 3, 048 5, 444 
Pennsylvania... ........ 33, 219) 15, 394 2A, 224 
Rogion IV: 
District of Columbia. -- 1, 616 633 879 
Maryland...........-- 5,904) 2,563) 3, 376 
North Carolina... ...- 3, 299 1, 513 2, 210 
West Virginia_......... 4,696; 2,121 3, 186 
Region 
Kentucky --.--.-- 3,865) 1,932) 3, 865 
Michigan 19,044) 8, 183 13, 740 
GREENS: 34,432) 15, 854 28, 929 
Region VI: 
0 24,525) 1 2A, 525 
Indiana. 12, 547 5,474 8, 110 
Se 13, 747 ' 9, 201 
Region VII: 
Alabama. -. -- -- 2, 599) 1, 159 1, 783 
4,058} 2,029 3, 986 
at a : ; 3, 241 1, 5301 2, 428 
Mississippi-............. 846 423 423 
South Carolina.._- 2, 128) 990) 1, 610 805 
Tennessee... -....- 3,755) 1, 638 2, 204 1, 102) 
Region VIII: 
| Se 10, 107 4, 953 19, 978 4, 889 
Minnesota. ..-.-.....- 16,699} 7,927 14,893] 7, 404 
 cicencasek 6, 051 2, 827 4,730] 2,365 
North Dakota.... 1, 652 797 1, 471 735 
South Dakota-._- 2,756] 1,378 2,745} 1,373 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......- ‘ 2,725) 1,265 2,063} 1,032 
0 ae a 3,738} 1,682 2, 756] 1, 360 
as -| 12,859} 6,372 12,517] 6, 258 
Oklahoma......_. 14, 883} 7,039 12,134) 6,064 
Region X: 
Louisianas............-.. 5,068] 2,165 2, 976 1, 
New Mexico......._-- 047 404 526 
EE 18,651} 9,3: 18,651} 9, 326 
Region XI: 
ti mein saree 2,1 846 1, 469) 
ae 12,703} 4,943 11,269; 4,433 
i 2, 943 1, 2, 141 1,071 
Montana-. 3,335} 1, 2, 804 " 
SS 4,435} 2, 3,378} 1,674 
_ ae — 724 
Region XII: 
Ss diveiciow assciiaie 46,454] 19, 738,759] 17,093 
Nevada.........- ipl 403 403 
ERED Be Sie 4,284] 2,044 3,718} 1,859 
Washington............ 12, 258) 9,638} 4,819 
tories: 
Pi dnckstccsecuesdé 236 236 
Se 501 7 226 


























' Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, medical care, assistance in kind, hospitalization, and burials. Does not include administrative 


ya These totals cannot be compared with either the amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of Federal grants to 


* Social Security Board administrative regions. 


+ Figures represent the rounded totals of actual data and differ slightly from the sum of the rounded figures in each column. 

‘ Includes estimate for Massachusetts. 

5 Includes estimate for Ohio. 

6 Plan approved for this period, but State had not requested Federal funds since July 1, 1936. 

’ Obligations incurred for fiscal year 1937-38 instead of net disbursements. Distribution by sources of funds partly estimated. 
* Both State and local funds expended but exact distribution not available. 

* Less than $1,000. 

‘© Figures for 6 months only. Plan expired Dec. 31, 1937. 
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in public institutions; or provided for age groups 
not specified in the Federal act accounts for the 
variation from State to State in the proportion of 
net disbursements that were made from Federal 
funds. Data for individual States are shown in 
table 9. The Federal Government! paid $174.1 
million, or 48.3 percent of the total of $360.2 mil- 
lion expended for old-age assistaiice; $22.3 million, 
or 27.9 percent of the total of $79.7 million for aid 
to dependent children; and $5 million, or 44.5 
percent of the $11.3 million for aid to the blind. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Of the amounts expended for old-age assistance 
in the various States, the percentages from Federal 
funds ranged from 39.3 in Colorado to 50 (the 
maximum share which the Federal Government 
may contribute) in 26 States. Colorado was the 
only State in which the amount from Federal 
funds for old-age assistance was less than 40 
percent of total net disbursements. Payments 
in Colorado are made to recipients between the 
ages of 60 and 65 years and for burials of aged 
recipients, and the average payment per recipient 
is comparatively high. In Arizona also, payments 
are made to persons under 65 years of age and for 
burials; in this State 42.4 percent of net disburse- 
ments came from Federal funds. (See chart IV.) 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In 18 States Federal funds comprised 33.3 
percent of net disbursements for aid to dependent 
children. This is the maximum share which the 
Federal Government may contribute under the 
Social Security Act. In Massachusetts, the per- 
centage of Federal funds was 19.4. (See chart V.) 


Aid to the Blind 


The proportion of total net disbursements paid 
from Federal funds for aid to the blind ranged 
from 32.4 percent in California to 50 percent 
(the maximum share which the Federal Govern- 
ment may contribute) in 18 States. In California 
the average payment per recipient from Federal, 
State, and local funds for June 1938 was $47.86, 
almost $18 above the $30 maximum, one-half of 
which may be matched by Federal funds. Pay- 
ments in excess of $30, payments to persons in 
public institutions, and payments for hospitaliza- 
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tion, medical care, and burials; provided for care Chart V.—Percentag e dis tribution, by sources of funds, 


of net disbursements for aid to dependent children 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, fiscal year 1937-38 (see table 10) 
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tion and burials account for the fact that the 
percentage from Federal funds for aid to the 
blind falls below 50 percent in a number of States. 
(See chart VI.) 


State and Local Funds 


To qualify for Federal funds under an approved 
plan for any of the three special types of public 
assistance, a State must participate financially in 
the program. During the fiscal year 1937-38, 
$191 million was expended from State funds for 
the special types of public assistance under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Of that 
amount, $151.1 million or 79 percent was expended 
for old-age assistance in 50 jurisdictions, $35.5 
million or 19 percent for aid to dependent children 
in 40 jurisdictions, and $4.3 million or 2 percent 
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for aid to the blind in 40 jurisdictions. State funds 
constituted 42 percent of the total amount ex- 
pended for the program of old-age assistance, 45 
percent of the program for aid to dependent 
children, and 38 percent of the program for aid 
to the blind. There is a wide range in the relative 


program. 


amount of State funds expended under each 
(See tables 9 and 10.) 

Local funds amounted to $59 million or 13 
percent of total net disbursements. Almost three- 
fifths of this amount was expended for old-age 
assistance, approximately three-eighths for aid 


Table 10.—Percentage distribution, by sources of funds, of net disbursements ' for the special types of public assist- 
ance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1937-38 
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Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind 
Federal State Federal State Local Federal State Local 
funds funds funds funds funds funds funds funds funds 
48.3 342.0 19.7 27.9 44.6 27.5 44.5 338.0 $17.5 
49.6 GAS Lecocecese)ccccescaneieanebiinedelisedmendnetiiedte nee 
50.0 (0 te: 23.4 “1.4 47.2 49.9 3 | ee 
5 47.6 (*) (*) 19.4 33.3 47.3 49.9 > SUES tal 
48.8 20.9 30.3 32.3 . 4 2g ee’ 49.9 4.6 45.5 
50.0 | f See 25.3 41.4 ED SS SE Ey, 3 
48.2 GB Become 33.3 16.7 50.0 50.0 | sare 
45.9 29.1 25. 0 21.5 28.6 49.9 47.9 27.1 25.0 
49.9 3 ee 31.6 34.2 Rk I Se ina ea 
40.4 38.1 12.5 31.3 34.3 34.4 49.6 (*) 50.4 
50.0 GAS betesautx 33.3 50.4 16.3 48.5 8) See eee 
48.6 2.) a 26.2 FOB Bessa nnt 48.5 23 See 
49.3 33.8 16.9 33. 3 58.0 8.7 49.9 3.8 46.3 
50.0 27.3 22.7 33. 3 36. 6 30. 1 50.0 26. 5 23.5 
50.0 GAD Bsnadnceas 33.3 GAT Bcoscdcues 50.0 peg ae oe 
50.0 | | ee ee Sa Se Ee SME. yee es 
50.0 Py aS 24.3 72.9 2.8 38.6 7 1.7 
49.1 | eee 26. 6 38. 5 34.9 548.7 ® (Q) 
50.0 4) ee a See ee See 
49.3 30.4 20.3 31.2 41.3 27.5 49.6 ei icsiinievenntetin 
49.3 30.7 20.0 25.2 33. 8 41.0 49.7 30.2 20.1 
49.4 32.6 18.0 33.3 33.8 9 50.0 25.0 25.0 
50.0 Og Veet ey eee 50.0 ON ER 
50. 0 43.7 6.3 33.3 60.7 6.0 50.0 43.9 6.1 
50.0 SL ) a Se, Lee ES RE eer ee 
50.0 | 1) eee 33.3 kg EE 50.0 1S Saas 
50.0 37.5 12.5 33.3 50.0 16.7 50.0 37.5 12.5 
449.0 J 9 5 ee Pee: a ee 49.8 25. 2 25.0 
49.7 33.4 16.9 27.3 39.4 33.3 49.5  : >} ee 
50.0 =e 33.3 5 gs ers 50.0 45.2 4.8 
50.0 | 25.1 24.9 31.8 34.2 34.0 50.0 I] {sa 
50.0 | CE I) ee 50.0 | |) eee 
50.0 , ) = 33. 2 _ 5 5 eee 50.0 | | | See 
49.3 16.8 33.9 31.0 23.0 46.0 48.5 17.5 34.0 
50.0 3 | are 33.3 SS a Se CS SU, SER re 
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49.6 35.4 15.0 29.5 55.5 15.0 49.0 36.0 15.0 
50.0 27.6 22.4 33.3 34.5 32.2 45.5 | Dee 
41 28.0 27.9 27.2 49.2 23.6 32.4 33. 8 33.8 
50.0 25. 0 0 ee ee es ee eee eee 
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! See table 9 for dollar amounts. 
? Includes estimate for Massachusetts. 
3 Includes estimate for Ohio. 


‘ Distribution computed on the basis of reports for a portion of the period. 


5 Estimated by the Social Security Board. 


* Both State and local funds expended, but exact distribution is not available. 


’ Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Chart VI.—Percentage distribution, by sources of funds, 
of net disbursements for aid to the blind in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
fiscal year 1937-38 (see table 10)! 
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to dependent children, and a negligible proportion 
for aid to the blind. More than one-fourth of the 
funds for aid to dependent children, about one- 
sixth of the disbursements for aid to the blind, 
and about one-tenth of the expenditures for old- 
age assistance were from local funds. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In 28 jurisdictions, disbursements from State 
funds amounted to 50 percent or more of the total 


for old-age assistance. In none of these jurisdic. 
tions was there any local participation. In these 
28 jurisdictions the State share ranged from 50 
percent in 17 States to 61 percent in Colorado, 
(See chart IV.) 

In 22 States the localities participated in financ- 
ing the program. The State share was equal to 
the local share in Nevada and Oregon; was con- 
siderably Jess than the local portion in Kansas and 
New Hampshire; and was greater than the local 
contribution in 17 States. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


State funds amounted to $35.5 million or 44.6 
percent of the total of $79.7 million disbursed for 
aid to dependent children. Great variation oc- 
curred from State to State in the proportion of the 
total that came from State funds. State funds 
comprised from 16.7 percent of the total in Ver- 
mont to 72.9 percent of the total in Michigan. 
(See chart V.) 

There was no local participation in 12 of the 40 
jurisdictions with approved plans for aid to 
dependent children. In seven of these States the 
State share was 66.7 percent of the total. In the 
28 jurisdictions in which there was local partici- 
pation, the State share ranged from 16.7 percent 
in Vermont to 72.9 percent in Michigan. The 
State share was equal to the local share in four 
States—Colorado, Delaware, Montana, and Ore- 
gon—and less than the local share in seven States— 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 


Aid to the Blind 


In 19 of the 40 jurisdictions administering aid 
to the blind, there was no local participation. In 
these States the State share ranged from 50 per- 
cent in nine States to 57.5 percent in Washington. 
In the 21 States with local participation, the State 
share ranged from less than 0.1 percent in New 
Jersey to 59.7 percent in Michigan. In New 
Jersey the State pays for only those cases which 
have not acquired county settlement. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS FOR AUGUST 1938 


During the year ended August 1938 there was a 
continuous rise in the total amount of obligations 
incurred for relief from public and private funds 
in 116 large urban areas in the United States. 
These 116 areas comprise 65.9 percent of the urban 
population of the United States. The increases 
from month to month were not large, but the rise 
from August 1937 to August 1938 was 57.5 percent. 
Obligations incurred for all types of public and 
private relief in August 1938 totaled $124.6 million. 

In the past year there has been steady expansion 
in all types of public relief. The growth in 
amounts expended for earnings of certified workers 
employed on WPA work projects and the growth 
in general relief may be ascribed primarily to the 
impact of the recession. The programs for aid 
to dependent children, old-age assistance, and aid 
to the blind, which are administered under the 
Social Security Act, are still developing and have 
not yet become stabilized. From August 1937 to 


August 1938 the volume of private relief, which 
now constitutes less than 1 percent of the total 
volume of relief in the 116 urban areas, declined 
7 percent. 

Striking expansion in the volume of relief oc- 
curred in some cities. The amount of obligations 
incurred in August 1938 as compared with August 
1937 more than quadrupled in four Michigan 
cities—Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, and Saginaw. 
While growth of the special types of public assist- 
ance was considerable in these cities, there were 
also sharp increases in general relief and WPA 
earnings. The total volume of relief more than 
tripled in the 12-month period in two North 
Carolina cities—Asheville and Charlotte—and in 
Canton, Ohio. In these three cities the increase 
in total relief resulted primarily from the increase 
in WPA earnings. 

From July to August 1938, the total amount of 
relief dispensed by public and private agencies 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-August 1938 
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Chart? Il.—Special types of public assistance in 116 obligations from July to August w ; 
urban areas in the United States, January 1929- 6 y 4 rite Jacksonville 


ticiest 2908 and Miami, Florida ; Sioux City, lowa; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Charleston, South Carolina; and 
Madison, Wisconsin. Declines were reported for 
26 urban areas; in only 6 was the decline 5 percent 
or more. These six urban areas were Denver, 
Colorado; Brockton, Lowell, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Pontiac, Michigan; and Yonkers, 
New York. 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
Upon General Relief Case Loads 
During September 1938 


For 10 large urban areas and for the State of 
Pennsylvania some data are available concerning 
the effect of unemployment compensation on the 
in the 116 urban areas increased 3.6 percent. general relief rolls. All reported the number of 
Increases occurred in all types of public relief, cases closed during September because of the 
but there was a slight decline in the amount of _ receipt of unemployment benefits. Eight urban 
relief disbursed by private agencies. Urban areas areas and Pennsylvania reported the number of 
with increases of more than 20 percent in total cases opened because of the cessation of benefits. 
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Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,' percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of administrative agency, August 1938 
(Corrected to Oct. 20, 1938] 




































































| Percentage change from— ee of 
‘ : Number of} Amount of . | 7 
Type of administrative agency onses * relief July 1938 August 1937 | | 
| August July August 
In number In amount | In number In amount 1938 * 1938 ° 1937 * 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 
Total..... SSS nee ~ | (*) 5 $124, 623, 184 (*) +3.6 (8) +57. 5 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Public agencies.................-------- | 7 123, 817, 455 (6) i +36] @® | +583) 99:4] o8£3] 989 
Ceeeeeet*.......5......... ‘ 938, 225 25, 928, 322 —.2 +1.6 +24.7 +17.4 20. 8 21.2 | 27.9 
Special types of assistance *________- 625, 454 16, 819, 354 +1.0 +1.8 +20. 1 +25. 9 13. 5 13.7 | 16.9 
Old-age assistance-- — 502, 939 11, 975, 768 +.3 +.3 +19.7 +24. 6 9.6 9.9 | 12.1 
Aid to Somsent children... __- 101, 032 4, 162, 649 +4.6 +6.6 | +21.4 +29. 0 | 3.3 3.2 | 4.1 
Aid to the blind... ......-.- _— 21, 483 680, 937 +1.0 +.9 +23.7 +31.4 .6 .6 on 
WPA earnings !°_____- pabaannnewdn (11) 81, 069, 77 (11) +4.7 (1) +89. 5 65.1 64.4 54.1 
Private agencies 7_._.............-.. (4) 7 805, 729 ® 2.2 oo )” oa | 0.6 0.7 Ll 
Nonsectarian agencies..............- 18, 890 330, 540 —3.1 —2.7 —2.8 —14.8 2 oa 5 
Jewish agencies. ___-_- A 6, 093 157, 631 —2.9 —3.5 —.6 —5.5 1 1 2 
Catholic agencies... --.-..-.-- =a ERA 9, 651 174, 541 +.7 —2.0 —6.4 +2. 2 2 2 
ST 4, 885 37, 375 —1.7 +9. 2 +2.8 +20. 1 (3) (33) (13) 
Other private agencies _-_-........-.-- 7,115 105, 642 +4.6 —2.7 —2.2 —3. 3 3 2 

















1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense is not included. 

? Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. 

3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates amounting to not more than 0.2 percent of the total. 

4 The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this col- 
umn, since inan unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief from more than 1 type of agency. 

5 Includes estimates amounting to $261,703. 

6 Percentage change not computed. For further explanation see footnote 4. 

7 It should be noted that — agencies administered $682 of private funds while private agencies administered $15,087 of public funds, so that the total 
amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, were $123,831,860 and $791,324. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 

* Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security Act and for States not participating under the act. 

1 Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within the areas and certified as in need of relief for all ‘bay: -roll periods ended during the 
month. Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those of the WPA 

ul Figures not available. 

12 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,! sources of funds, and percentage change, by cities 















































August 1938 
(Corrected to Oct. 20, 1938] 
Percentage change 
Public funds from— 
State and city — Total - Works phe oy 
Aid to 
General | Old-age as- Aid to Jul August 
dependent Adminis- ; 
relief ? sistance * children 3 the blind 4 tration 1938 i937 
earnings ¢ 
Alabama: 
Birmingham _............| County.........]. $657,923 $7, 646 $23, 686 $35, 379 $857 $500, 244 $111 +148 +109. 2 
I i di ninditien eS 151, 641 923 7,792 1, 565 169 140, 910 282 +5.8 +88. 9 
California: 
DP. . sconcstdeaacbocesa iii uetaid 5, 464,343 | 1,363,300 | 1, 585,785 169, 969 139,335 | 2, 181,063 24, 791 +2.9 +21.9 
EET » oodles weaubl 1, 375, 559 221, 913 , 107 45, 406 21, 707 , 184 3, 242 —-.9 +56.9 
Rae ar , ee 274, 948 44, 647 97,047 17, 254 6, 856 107, 933 $1,211 +3.6 +55. 9 
TT, HEA Giamenches 656, 458 108, 620 198, 122 19, 340 8, 615 $21, 106 655 +.8 +8.8 
et PERMOIIOD. cncccncsccsiosecs Gicmesccsnsy 10 ee 308, 002 288, 247 43, 249 21, 005 1, 145, 595 * 17,850 +1.8 +44.7 
Gelorado: Denver............|..... a ee 775, 952 56, 778 262, 448 37, 780 3, 410 413, 352 2, 184 —6.6 +47.5 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. ........... ook Ce sditanoweent 539, 457 $ 53, 902 26, 681 f, 932 7 145 * 448, 920 $2,877 +3.3 +04.3 
RR Hey (| Se 288, 222 6 63, 612 45, 732 6, 525 6 579 156, 989 6 14, 785 +12. 6 +47.8 
fe ey eet ‘i 119, 904 6 22, 371 10, 879 2, 592 7 50 83, 861 241 +9.3 +89.8 
3 Se — See 670, 632 § 60, 884 45, 295 7 7, 900 6 593 § 552, 700 3, 260 +7.4 +89. 6 
Delaware: Wilmington__.....| County .......- 205, 683 35, 346 15, 900 GEE Foden ccuduae 140, 330 4,472 +2.4 +71.1 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
Dt iintoubotes ditineanat > Se $23, 387 38, 604 81, 522 51, 269 5, 558 631, 625 14,719 +10.6 +74.3 
Florida: 
Jacksonville..........-. ee 335, 706 6, 419 42, 395 4, 500 2, 629 278, 893 879 +22. 5 +134.7 
Dt tbidintccdakibammadse — 166, 231 5, 684 36, 667 6, 620 1, 245 1)2, 055 6 3, 960 +23.4 +126.8 
Georgia: Atlanta.............|....- aS 717, 284 23, 780 33, 137 18, 289 1,914 636, 072 4, 092 +5.1 +120.6 
Hiinois: 
Sa — Swe, FF 2, 996, 132 048, 434 76, 018 71,717 | * 6, 561, 539 67, 492 +7.5 +66.0 
: —— ia enatinaheil ef ae 249, 988 58, 044 31, 396 1, 465 4, 079 152, 739 2, 265 +11.7 +61. 4 
ndiana: 
rc satel bbinnsaaete 372, 202 26, 496 22, 600 16, 286 1, 385 304, 936 499 +12.4 +122.9 
TN inc cncaiatniiatinaesial Gidednaheen 310, 718 10, 616 23, 748 18, 987 1, 275 254, 327 1, 765 +3.5 +124.0 
0 EEE 1S ee 108, 277 90, 462 61, 063 6, 162 848, 661 6, 782 —3.0 +67.3 
|} Sar mee Sea 401, 679 35, 944 21, 961 16, 435 925 326, 019 395 +6.9 +109. 4 
Terre Haute__.......... a CPF 401, 248 12, 220 29, 843 13, 467 1, 667 343, 185 866 —1.2 +88.8 
owa: 
Se IIL, bd ctmadinoneda cnsalimsasilpiiien 548, 470 45, 665 78, 702 3, 522 4.158 415, 490 $933 -.1 +63. 2 
7 EL SR Sa Pies caeiene 210, 770 48, 783 51, 498 3, 544 1, 348 125, 102 495 +37.1 +46. 1 
ansas: 
> ee eee EP 330, 119 18, 787 24, 164 10. 365 1, 539 275, 043 221 +6.3 +75.0 
EE RST. eS Se aa 110, 622 8, 87 14, 640 7, 323 056 , 531 —4.4 +43.8 
EE RAR 2 ees 206, 108 35, 766 29, 710 12, 741 1, 459 125, 463 969 +8.8 +87.7 
ee: Louisville... ....-. ae 378, 883 14, 956 827,977 .% 3 eee $323,719 * 4, 489 +12.9 +147.3 
uisiana: 
4 Parish. a 1, 130, 547 45, 694 50, 412 65, 823 2, 840 955, 368 * 10, 390 +13 +48.0 
RTS ee! RS 34, 787 6, 193 9, 582 8, 231 220 10, 390 171 +10.1 +80. 6 
Maine: Portland_...........- GUE anconsuhese 144, 403 € 17, 684 17, 932 3,.057 1, 167 * 103,812 751 +13.0 +137.8 
Maryland: Baltimore -.... a SE eR 848, 651 178, 427 60, 990 145, 746 8, 575 10 338, 976 15, 937 +19 +22. 1 
Massachusetts: 
ER ST ee ee 481, 473 349, 963 203, 129 7, 218 1, 895, 521 70, 623 +8.9 +39. 1 
EEE SEITE: i ae 232, 506 30, 129 50, 956 6, 082 481 141, 911 6 2,947 —10.6 +42.4 
COUR ENIGIED. .ncacccetecces RS 336, 073 81, 703 34, 492 15, 118 861 200 983 2,916 +20.8 +68. 2 
SSE Ee ES SES, 323, 125 49, 408 50, 833 12, 208 785 209, 821 70 —13.¢9 +49. 4 
DT  . dunndiinhwndiieaduied | ae 226, 977 32, 302 38, 565 5, 074 512 149, 353 1,171 +7.0 +100. 1 
RE Bee ETERS 401, 540 64, 754 59, 909 13, 560 750 260, 872 > —9.2 +55.9 
RRR ere aaee SOE 338, 906 41,713 68, 639 7, 832 538 217, 725 2, 459 +13.3 +58. 8 
| INES ee Caer 133, 848 37, 817 26, 670 3, 967 343 65, 028 23 +.5 +55. 8 
BOO OUNNG . 5c ccccccccclocces RES 356, 443 65, 969 69, 586 8, 244 780 210, 512 1, 352 +13.6 +90. 2 
EAE ANGST: te 116, 377 30, 211 14, 558 8, 147 95 61, 735 1, 631 +14.0 +64.3 
ERE SG" Se 387, 7 105, 500 66, 197 7 13, 800 548 197, 344 73,870 —5.3 +41.4 
- be orcester __. ay SEE & 504, 358 201, 862 75, 026 19, 558 757 203, 551 3, 604 +11.9 +69.1 
Michigan: 
Detroit eee ee oe 7, 403, 308 | 1, 210,797 243, 105 331, 392 4,208 | 5,600, 490 613, 407 —.2 pay 
AE Ra “Lae: 844, 718 88, 030 48, 144 18, 317 431 689, 290 —4.5 + 
> “Sa Se EES, 815, 785 39, 935 90, 951 6 32, 242 1, 333 649, 980 1,344 +.8 +179.6 
i“ s SE A A Ye 641, 907 * 53, 603 44, 937 21, 992 296 520, 861 218 —6.2 +438. 4 
tel Rishiindadtonmunialniedal Gitesctnae 206, 140 28, 985 26, 878 12, 275 195 227, 300 —3.1 +352.0 
} nesota: 
Se 5 ee Dicnisiteitsieait 775, 195 6 98, 597 105, 872 25, 360 1,794 539, 390 4, 182 +2.1 +62.1 
Minneapolis._............|.....do__.. 1, 764, 090 378, 343 274, 987 37, 530 3, 568 1, 063, 329 6. 333 +40 +46. 6 
Misses —_ lasaliasidnirinceebaniaiia a Se A: 1, 024, 748 171, 443 107, 173 15, 052 2, 289 723, 484 5, 316 +8.7 +36. 8 
Missouri: 
Kansas City............ Cs oe 994, 333 50, 800 8 136, 754 $7,827 § 11, 300 5 776, 394 *11, 458 +9.5 +98. 0 
a) rae City and county.| 2,331, 555 124, 827 196, 161 38, 798 17,950 | 1,936, 766 17, 053 —.8 +75.8 
Nebraska: En icnskces County ies 736, 412 * 6, 576 67, 167 21, 412 2, 037 631, * 7, 860 +5.0 +58.0 
New Jersey: 
Sere eS eee 1, 131, 843 207, 476 23, 176 21, 513 1, 080 § 878, 068 530 +1.0 +18.0 
| ERTS ile cnieiedailtiadbeasctialalail 1, 739, 765 498, 916 48, 756 61, 370 1,7 § 1, 125, 404 3, 619 +.2 +40.9 
____ RRR SRRETRS: a a 409, 429 70, 836 15, 226 11,914 6 § 309, 044 1, 789 +6.0 +39.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,' sources of funds, and percentage change, by cities, 

















, Percentage ¢ 
Public funds maee change 
LL 
State and cit Territory Total Works | Private 
y included Aidt P funds 
General | Old-age as-| aenen dent | ,Aid to ae: dminis- July | August 
relief sistance children? the blind tration 1938 1937 
earnings‘ 
New York: 
Alban: $233, 425 $36, 875 $13, 313 $3, 496 $624 | °$177, 254 $1, 863 +5. 2 +25.6 
1, 627, 827 794, 073 , 039 61, 355 4, 149 660, 909 13, 302 +3.3 +17,3 
101, 561 63, 617 10, 444 6, 935 160 20, 331 74 +1.7 +14.8 
22, 496, 266 | 7,092,352 | 1,321,948] 1, 134,896 35, 020 | 12,732,359} * 179,691 +3, 2 +21.9 
124, 577 46, 673 6, 119 5, 946 37 8 65, 337 465 +13.1 +57.1 
805, 155 329, 650 93, 471 35, 833 2, 012 8 341, 425 2, 764 +3.8 +30,3 
545, 987 170, 596 44, 578 8, 572 805 § 318, 048 3, 388 +4.5 +187 
207,717 46, 25, 227 11, 561 246 § 121, 382 2, 363 —1.0 +27.8 
301, 524 102, 347 20, 935 17, 394 338 156, 741 3, 769 —7.7 +6. 1 
142, 492 3, 009 9, 803 4, 695 916 | aa ' +2.2 +244.6 
9, 3, 703 13, 817 5, 993 1, 389 63, 699 622 +7.5 +204. 6 
87, 418 1, 769 15, 478 6, 351 1,419 62, 365 36 +11.4 +115. 1 
105, 587 4, 783 11, 729 4, 848 1, 027 79, 002 4, 198 +4.6 +06, 2 
1, 359, 774 63, 555 76, 984 23, 262 1,884 | 1,191, 502 2, 587 +9.4 +172.9 
635, 86, 389 78, 645 11, 660 2,014 457, 130 52 +4.9 +255. 7 
1, 466, 274 268, 545 181, 459 39, 308 5, 478 955, 358 16, 126 +7.3 +73.2 
5, 487, 038 424, 586 206, 878 97, 227 7,420 | 4,718,639 32, 288 +3.7 +136,9 
999, 7 96, 446 149, 326 21, 343 5, 591 725, 317 1, 705 +10. 1 +81.0 
794, 913 127, 513 104, 151 15, 146 2, 530 545, 040 533 +6.9 +113.1 
233, 30, 968 54, 932 6, 543 1, 723 138, 942 |__ wal —.2 +131.8 
1, 735, 225 122, 943 116, 236 20, 024 4,071 | 1,471,469 482 +5.0 +177.2 
749, 952 68, 896 53, 368 14, 840 2, 916 609, 100 832 +4.4 +142.2 
271, 412 10, 042 67, 204 16, 303 2, 630 170, 555 4, 678 +15. 4 +76.7 
696, 408 91, 038 152, 614 16, 37 4, 867 429, 664 1, 853 +6.7 +53. 2 
359, 419 45, 916 28, 542 8, 671 5, 368 270, 230 ¢ 692 +2.0 +463. 2 
428, 559 98, 669 34, 815 10, 465 5, 934 278, 603 7 +.8 +118.3 
353, 606 45, 527 26, 721 10, 052 4, 790 265, 740 776 +.4 +62.6 
362, 023 58, 617 33, 977 10, 802 7,009 250, 071 1, 547 +1.7 +31.9 
457, 843 71, 983 50, 164 13, 308 7, 219 315, 159 710 —4.4 +58. 2 
585, 480 110, 273 41, 393 17, 810 6, 585 409, 211 +.5 +80, 9 
4,624,118 | 2, 592, 675 341, 784 96, 552 68,261 | 1,481, 403 6 43, 443 +4.4 +16.7 
4,144,041 | 1,211, 592 243, 548 100, 588 36,690 | 2, 530, 037 ¢ 21, 586 —2.7 +47.5 
489, 722 , 084 41, 576 10, 160 9, 120 347, 588 61,194 +3.6 +70.4 
1, 226, 769 134, 024 55, 184 25, 480 8, 906 999, 954 $3, 221 —.3 +41.5 
1, 594, 642 289, 088 60, 719 37, 117 13,235 | 1, 193, 209 1, 274 (11) +15.8 
Rhode Island: Providence_-.-} City_.......___- 1, 005, 512 109, 565 52, 727 Sh San Fe § 820, 108 5, 248 +6.8 +87.0 
o- Carolina: Charleston..| County_......_- 180, 144 3, 246 10, 054 4, 141 571 161, 658 474 +30. 8 +198.9 
‘ennessee: 
Rien wintinetiicmininncheccte eye 146, 098 3, 720 17, 591 16, 640 937 106, 809 7401 —1L1 +128.4 
(“sR BE | Ri 269, 104 1, 465 38, 241 20, 616 4, 183 201, 441 3, 158 +16.0 +122. 1 
- ES AR HRT i ininnwaicanhs 183. 080 2, 304 26, 935 17, 404 2, 450 133, 097 800 +10.6 +132.8 
‘exas: 

RS ee Pee | ESE 340, 442 22, 037 87,101 i » as 226, 210 4, 036 +8. 6 +44.0 
1 BE "SRG BS 76, 814 88 A ra ae, Ol 64, 787 415 +19.8 +118.4 
aaa mee ES 312, 317 17, 195 i beta 229, 377 229 +10.7 +57.6 
ET a askiccandl itis 305, 758 24, 194 |. RIG Rey cell aa 208, 318 2, 854 +111 +541 
ES ER Se ft {ree ; 61, 765 |_._._- eee 208, 532 3, 118 +18.0 +105,3 
Utah: Salt Lake City........}_.._. es 433, 311 31, 875 4 26, 638 1, 098 250, 407 $14, 707 —.6 +64. 8 
73, 533 | ae SY iE 67, 273 £614 —.7 +15.2 
136, 201 Sk FES 865 |..... 101, 727 $4,959 +5.9 +57.4 
h 32, 560 A ee ee ess Tee ) | eee +4. 6 +-67.3 
a County......... 1, 221, 653 96, 670 226, 718 34, 969 8, 131 849, 167 5, 998 +11.9 +57.3 
ES TR, CTE cee 584, 088 29, 529 88, 192 19. 808 2, 882 1S es —1.9 +50.0 
West — Huntington --|_.... EE 223, 784 11, 287 10, 441 4, 987 643 194, 356 2, 070 +1.9 +41,0 
RES eee ___ RESSER SS 5 282, 184 28, 494 19, 508 14, 601 1, 344 217, 968 269 +2.0 +77.8 
ET BR ics outed 243, 268 17, 259 40, 654 16, 016 972 168, 113 254 +20.6 +35, 2 
Milwaukee...............|....- i Miceicamatine 2, 316, 903 4 159, 882 90, 057 8,012 | 1,739, 571 $12,381 +3.2 +72.8 
| SSR Ei a EGE SPE RE: 214, 262 32, 261 , 636 15, 657 712 140, 965 1,031 +7.7 +82.9 



































1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense is not included. 
2 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 
3 Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security Act and for States not participating under the act. 
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arnings 
Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those of the WPA. 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


6 Includes estimate. 
7 Estimated 


§ Figures relate to county. 
. 7 relate to city. 


relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 
11 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within the areas and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month, 
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The number of cases opened because of the cessa- 
tion of unemployment compensation in 8 urban 
areas ranged from 3.5 per 100 cases receiving relief 
in Pittsburgh to 0.3 in New York; in the State of 
Pennsylvania the rate was 3.6. (See table 3.) In 
six of the eight urban areas—San Francisco, 
Buffalo, Los Angeles, Rochester, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh—the number of cases opened because 
of the cessation of benefits varied from 10 to 25 
per 100 cases opened. Pennsylvania’s rate was 
22.3 per 100 cases. 

The number of cases closed because of the receipt 
of benefit payments in 9 urban areas ranged from 
0.1 to 1.7 per 100 cases receiving relief. In 
Detroit, where unemployment benefits were pay- 
able for the first full month in August, the number 
of cases closed because of the receipt of compensa- 
tion was 8.9 per 100 cases receiving relief. In the 
State of Pennsylvania, the rate was 2.1. 

The number closed on receipt of benefits varied 
from 1.8 to 15.4 per 100 cases closed in the 9 
urban areas in which unemployment benefits have 
been payable ‘since January. For Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and Philadelphia, and for the State of 
Pennsylvania, the rates are from 13.6 to 16.0 per 
100 cases closed—only slightly lower than the 
Detroit rate of 16.8. 


In five cities—Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, and San Francisco—the number 
of general relief cases opened because of the cessa- 
tion of unemployment compensation exceeded the 
number closed because of the receipt of benefits. 
In New York and Philadelphia, the reverse was 
true. In Buffalo, the number of closings exactly 
offset the number of openings. 

Data on the number of cases in which general 
relief was granted to supplement unemployment 
benefits are available for nine cities. The number 
of cases in which benefits were supplemented by 
general relief was relatively slight. Such cases 
comprised 0.5 percent of the total number of cases 
receiving relief in New York; in Los Angeles the 
percentage was 3.6. 

Information concerning the number of cases 
receiving general relief during the waiting period 
for unemployment compensation, or after the 
expiration of the waiting period but prior to the 
receipt of the first check, is available for only five 
urban areas. In Detroit, cases receiving relief 
while awaiting the first benefit check comprised 
11.9 percent of the total number of cases receiving 
relief. The percentages for the other areas are as 
follows: Los Angeles, 7.7; San Francisco, 5.4; 
Milwaukee, 2.5; and Baltimore, 1.7. 


Table 3.—Cases opened and closed because of the receipt or cessation of unemployment compensation per 100 cases 
receiving general relief during the month and per 100 cases opened and closed during the month in selected 


areas, September 1938 


















































| Cases opened during September Cases closed during September 
| 
Total num- 
ber of cases Because of the cessation of Because of the receipt of un- 
Tore . receiving unemployment compensation employment compensation 
Area hee oe a general re- 
_ — Total Total 
September 0 . 
Poss Per 100 | Per 100 Fer 100 | Per 100 
Number receiving cases Number ceiving cases 
relief opened relief closed 
California: 
SIE ERT ET Cy oe AP County !....- 25, 216 4, 166 7 2.2 13.1 4, 823 358 1.4 7.4 
 £  * RP ORES Fee | Eee 6, 229 1, 612 166 2.7 10.3 2, 565 106 17 41 
Maryland: Baltimore...................... Co 5 7, 412 1, 155 (2) (2) (2) 1, 209 25 3 21 
_— = EN SIGS do. 22, 679 4, 369 (2) (®) (2) 12, 011 2, 021 8.9 16.8 
New York: 
Ee eee eae eA do. 18, 322 1,717 214 1.2 12.5 1, 429 214 1.2 15.0 
RR ere ins 176, 111 11, 941 499 3 4.2 22, 163 573 3 2.6 
PD ccavthocnninnteedennceoaasaione | EEE 8, 424 746 107 1.3 14.3 599 ll 1 1.8 
| ERIE ARR STE TERE oss | 243, 867 | 239,419 38,810 3.6 22.3 | 231,420 3 5,028 2.1 16.0 
I EEE CET aS County. ._...- 81, 893 5, 782 1,051 1.3 18.2 7, 021 1, 083 1.3 15.4 
Re ed. galls Re ) eo 47, 596 6, 718 1, 648 3.5 24.5 4, 049 552 1.2 13.6 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee.....................]..... a 19, 159 4, 166 337 1.8 8.1 2, 878 157 8 5.4 
1 Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 
4 Data not available. 
# Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Statistical Report on General Assistance, weeks ended Sept. 3, 10, 17, and 24, and Oct.1. Figures estimated 
from data in these reports. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS FOR 
AUGUST 1938 


For August 1938, obligations amounting to $3.1 
million were incurred for payments to 188,400 
cases receiving public and private relief in 385 rural 
and town areas in 36 States. The reports sub- 
mitted for these areas incluae all relief except earn- 
ings of persons certified as in need of relief employed 
on work projects of the WPA, NYA, and other 
Federal agencies, and of persons enrolled in the 
CCC. On the basis of the data reported for the 
sample areas, it is estimated that the total amount 
of obligations incurred for relief for August in rural 
and town areas of the United States was approxi- 
mately $26.9 million. 

August was the fifth consecutive month in which 
the total amount of relief declined in comparison 
with the previous month. In March the monthly 
index of the total amount of relief, based on the 
average monthly amount during the year July 
1935-June 1936, stood at 152.2, the highest point 
since July 1935. During the succeeding 5-month 


period substantial reductions in the volume of 
general relief payments from public and private 
funds and of emergency subsistence payments to 
farmers were accompanied by a slackening of the 
rate of increase in the amount of obligations incur- 
red for the special types of public assistance. By 
August the index of total relief had decreased to 
129.6. 

Between March and August the index of public 
general relief moved downward from 60.1 to 37.6, 
a decline of 37.4 percent. Emergency subsistence 
payments to farmers were reduced by more than 
one-half, the index of such payments dropping 
from 213.3 in March to 91.7 in August. The 
monthly amount of private relief is extremely 
small, and large percentage changes in either 
direction exert a negligible influence on changes in 
the total amount of relief. Although the monthly 
amount of obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance continued to rise, the increase 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief, January 1932-August 1938 ' 
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1 Data presented in this chart are estimates for the rural and town population of the United States, based upon the sample series. 
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Table 1.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Monthly index of amount of relief, by type of assistance, 1935-38 ' 
[Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936=100] 
































Special Subsist- Special Subsist- 
Public Public 
types of | ence pay- | Private types of | ence pay- | Private 
Year and month Total — public ments to relief Year and month Total — public ments to relief 
assistance | farmers assistance | farmers 
1935 1937 
| SSS 223.7 285. 6 4 Ee 116.6 || January.............. 133.3 55.1 337.6 452.9 251.4 
sentir 209. 9 266. 5 | | Sao 107.6 || February ---.......-- 132. 5 59.1 348.1 310.1 650.9 
Sot nrtodnwinnasde 205, 7 261.0 GRAF Nomcadecsabed tS. Sees 141.6 58.3 363. 1 458. 5 376.9 
Re 197.5 249.0 | ER 125.4 || April... 134.8 49.8 370.0 434.4 360. 3 
Blnceeeccoccccececs 191.4 240. 6 ft RR Fs 103. 1 EE RS 121.3 40.8 375. 2 303. 2 376. 2 
SS ae 162. 6 201.6 4 Ser i 2s fay 111.5 35. 3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 
a 154.8 189.9 WW Risssncecastn 109.3 |} July....--. 102. 0 32.1 388. 1 77.7 71.9 
BEE ncocccccoccese 143.0 174.1 67.2 |. 3, eo Eee 106. 32.6 399. 0 111.2 66.4 
September. -..-...-.- 117.8 139.3 are 83.3 || September. --_....._-- 110.3 33. 2 424.1 98.9 64.0 
i snesecesteess 123. 6 146. 2 TED icnsncomeatin 8.9 || October.............- 114.8 33.5 439.4 115.3 77.4 
November. .......... 109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November----.....--- 123.0 38.1 454.3 146.9 91.6 
commen pnipesaceinmen 88. 5 84.9 83.3 143.4 150.2 |} December...--......-.- 138. 4 48.9 476.6 188. 2 172.9 
1 
i ianscccsecesse 83.1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 || Jamuary............-- 145.0 56.4 487.1 182.7 101.5 
February......-....-- 85. 6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 117.0 || February....-....--- 149.2 58.8 492. 5 204.3 96.8 
i saseasahenees 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 113.8 5 SERS 152. 2 60.1 499.9 213.3 107.6 
ee 76.1 54.0 134.8 165. 1 tg Se 143.2 48.7 502.9 195. 4 103.0 
Ei doocenttdnencaea 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80.6 ay.- 139.0 43.5 503.0 189.5 04.1 
DE iicumdscssensiecwe 66.2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 Oe 0 dctncnendenaint 134.6 41.9 504.5 142.5 83.1 
68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 || July.....- 131.8 39.7 510.0 106. 6 82.5 
Ete ccnccesesconss 75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 || August... 129.6 37.6 511.5 91.7 76.0 
September. . ....-...-.- 79.5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 
ee 90.1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
Se 94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
a 106. 1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 | 

















1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68. 
? Beginning with January 1938, figures on which index was computed include only aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. The index numbers 
for previous months have been adjusted to exclude aid to veterans administered on the basis of status. 


between March and August was only 2.3 percent public assistance comprised 70.9 percent of the 
as compared with an upward change of 13.8 per- _— total amount of relief, but the subsequent rapid 
cent in the period October 1937—March 1938. expansion of public general relief and emergency 

These recent changes in the monthly amounts of subsistence payments during the fall and winter 
payments for the different types of relief included §months reduced the proportion to 61.1 percent in 
in the series have served to raise to a new high March 1938. In each month since March, 
point the proportion of the total represented by the however, the special types of public assistance have 
special types of public assistance. In September _ borne a larger share of the total, and in August the 
1937 obligations incurred for the special types of proportion amounted to 73.9 percent. 


Table 2.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,! percentage change, and percentage 
distribution, by type of assistance, August 1938 


[Corrected to Oct. 8, 1938] 
































Percentage change from Percentage distribution of 
July 1938 in— relief in— 
° ; Number of | Amount of 
Type of assistance eases relief IBA oA 
Number o mount o! 
pc relief August 1938 July 1938 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States... .........................- aa 188, 413 $3, 107, 095 —0.7 —1.7 100.0 100. 0 
i EE as eee ene te A NE ee 2 184, 116 3, 099, 555 —1.1 —17 99.8 99.8 
General relief #_....... csintiahin came tciliatentiaiiat iit ai debit titesini papell 49, 121 662, 728 —4.0 —5.4 21.3 22.2 
Special types of public assistance 4... ...............-- SEE MONE ES 132, 336 2, 295, 993 +.6 +.3 73.9 72.4 
ERE SSIES SS AG See bahas 113, 901 1, 879, 438 +.4 (5) 60.5 59.5 
Be Go kdntntidiiavandlicceininedtian 15, 367 350, 058 +1.8 +2.0 11.3 10.8 
pS A ee ee eee ines 3, 068 66, 497 +2.2 +13 2.1 2.1 
eT eee ee 7, 306 140, 834 —10.9 —14.0 4.6 5.2 
| eee PPE ORS CET ES PS» SERS: 4, 297 7, 539 +19. 2 —7.9 oa aa 





1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

? Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of public relief in 22 States. (See table 3.) 

5 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. ~ , ; 

‘ Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security Act 
and for States not participating under the act. 

5 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,! 
month, by States, August 1938 
[Corrected to Oct. 8, 1938] 





and percentage change from Previous 





























Public relief 
Private Percentage 
State Total Subsist- — change in 
General Old-age —- > Aid to the | ence pay- relief “— from 
relief? | assistance? | Pende blind? | ments to uly 1938 
children 3 farmers 
Cases aided 
ESTEE ee een 41,8 215 1, 005 509 38 96 15 —13,4 
i ittiicenenenenccaceecessceceseeneas 41,959 444 1, 053 346 28 163 St +1.5 
SS SRNR 2, 855 432 1,815 492 82 3g, Seo —1.2 
i A Rm E #12, 088 3, 475 5, 527 791 229 133 2, 046 +,7 
SR aaa eeets 4 3, 522 679 2, 669 290 48 | RRR NE: +1.6 
Connecticut (40 townships).............................. 41,511 676 834 26 8 if, Reet =, § 
RRR 4, 644 1,412 2, 809 48 170 55 150 +.7 
RRR ea 4 3, 164 320 2, 972 388 104 ED Diidibibintsinintinete —2.3 
RR RRR RR ERIE aE 414, 404 5, 552 8, 062 343 329 17 111 —2.2 
SE aN Er RC eS 6, 058 2, 204 2, 925 728 172 4 25 (4) 
—_ __ as 4 5, 829 1,770 3, 758 221 72 12 31 +1.2 
aie an cic nroccanminsanaecace 44,318 1, 521 2, 006 421 76 322 315 +7.7 
EN REE 3, 131 111 SSS: Se | ae +4.9 
Re 4 5, 487 727 904 1, 055 93 45 39 +.9 
Massachusetts (23 townships)........................... 41, 385 446 992 87 8 1 1 —2.1 
PEE CAE OUUNNEIOS) <2... 4 10, 654 4, 789 4,911 921 27 30 106 —3.4 
Minnesota (12 counties)........................-..-..... 9, 343 1, 926 6, 693 568 60 79 17 +.2 
Mississippi (10 counties)................................. 2, 579 207 3 SRR, Se 252 295 +14,6 
Ear ET 8, 277 2, 150 5, 357 415 306 Ut Nedinidiiibetnicce —7.3 
oo, ae eRe ene 42, 845 775 1, 354 268 9 636 1 —14,3 
ER a eens 3, 452 578 2, 179 384 50 227 34 +1.8 
Le SERRE 48,176 3, 222 4,71 417 75 WO Ciraiitinescccsdd —.5 
North Caro. NN ii it ciinaa teins Goieud 4 3, 967 413 2, 744 639 171 P isaacecandete +2.2 
North Dakota (7 counties)............................... 44,244 785 1, 178 148 15 2, 441 7 —16 
I iitihliesswanacnsnenccconscoascseeson 10, 844 3, 005 6, 541 547 133 29 589 —1.9 
|” IRRERERST 13, 028 4, 336 6, 797 1, 630 232 ES +3.7 
ii diiitictniccccuenccceccessese.s... 2, 166 500 1, 474 140 39 4 9 —.7 
South Carolina (8 counties).............................. 4 3, 898 345 2, 87 437 119 138 43 —.4 
South Dakota (9 counties)............................. 5, 006 489 1, 997 71 14 2, 232 3 —10.7 
a er 42,921 90 1,916 858 120 3 39 —.3 
— ETE 11, 117 630 | ae ee ee 48 116 +1.4 
SE a 41,396 246 1, 028 290 21 ers +1.8 
RRS 1, 438 |, TE SS Saree ei 18 6 —5.4 
W: 5 RT: 4 3, 464 991 2, 304 504 60 15 28 —.6 
West V: (“as | Is 4 2, 200 949 891 439 _ 5 ee 76 +4.8 
a aR 45,07 1, 297 3, 369 746 127 46 lil —1.9 
Amount of relief 
| ee $20, 374 $1, 649 $9, 091 $6, 825 $352 $2, 377 $80 —29.2 
Arizona (3 counties)_............____ 48, 6, 406 26, 496 11, 158 648 3, 126 424 +3.2 
Arkansas (10 counties) _- 24, 573 2, 450 15, 422 5, 274 732 a PES —2.8 
California (10 counties) 309, 665 83, 266 182, 186 28, 972 10, 992 2, 534 1,715 —3.5 
Colorado (8 90, 901 11, 171 69, 319 7, 822 1, 333 BE Baditibinbancecs —8.3 
Connecticu’ 41, 923 19, 231 21, 454 1, 031 4) ee | eas +1.1 
Florida (6 counties) _...____ 56, 473 9, 052 42, 293 306 2, 600 1, 852 37 —3.1 
ae 35, 674 1, 301 24, 783 7, 907 1, 034 | Se —6.5 
Tllinois (11 counties) 236, 914 90, 523 129, 635 6, 280 9, 919 313 244 —.9 
Indiana (9 coun 86, 047 25, 642 40, 484 16, 328 3, 434 7 7 —11 
Towa (9 counties) 108, 458 27, 964 74, 203 4, 217 1, 681 7 126 +1.6 
(13 counties) _.___. ‘ 20, 113 37, 150 11, 563 1, 632 12, 291 1, 084 +13.7 
Kentucky (12 counties) 25, 691 453 tg SERRE Sea i ee +3.0 
(10 paris 62, 059 7, 553 35, 137 17, 297 1, 142 854 76 —3.6 
Massachusetts (23 townships) 43, 007 10, 710 27, 826 4, 262 152 30 27 —2.0 
Michigan (11 counties) - 168, 915 72, 453 71, 381 23, 671 533 7 340 —3.3 
Minnesota (12 counties) 180, 991 39, 124 121, 471 17, 517 1, 302 1, 451 126 +.4 
non 14, 360 329 lp ES, See 3, 271 488 +25, 2 
M 119, 707 10, 615 88, 777 11, 915 7, 650 | SRO. +1.9 
Montana (8 counties) . , 981 14, 432 26, 864 7, 197 194 15, 264 30 —13.3 
Nebraska (8 counties b> , 284 31, 863 9, 818 996 3, 259 179 +1.8 
New York 163, 956 57, 009 88, 738 16, 380 1, 436 |, SSS —.9 
North Caro 38, 151 2,771 23, 695 9, 260 2, 241 | Seas +2.5 
orth 83, 666 15, 409 19, 022 4, 730 259 44, 180 66 +1.4 
Ohio (9 coun 183, 314 23, 336 140, 533 16, 083 2, 623 535 204 —2.3 
0 149, 219 20, 040 102, 946 21, 643 3, 870 | ae —1.3 
Oregon (6 ties 41, 544 7, 246 28, 522 4, 588 926 139 123 —.6 
South Carolina (8 counties) 32, 405 2, 885 19, 523 6, 599 989 2, 367 42 —6.2 
South Dakota (9 counties) 93, 204 9, 328 40, 4, 198 313 38, 546 25 —10.9 
Tennessee 40, 489 352 22, 915 15, 326 1, 691 43 162 —.4 
Texas (26 counties 139, 425 3, 864 _ ot RRO Se 859 234 +.2 
Utah (5 counties) 40, 100 4, 522 26, 669 , 102 555 | ea +2.2 
Virginia (13 counties) 8, 940 iT Rane EEO. aver a 309 58 +3.6 
W: 85, 854 16, 812 51, 944 14, 628 1, 927 422 121 +2,2 
West V' 29, 718 8,177 11, 756 8, 805 | re 432 —4.8 
Wisconsin (8 100, 816 19, 683 56, 599 , 2, 616 886 676 —2.4 
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Maintenance of Wage Records 


The processing of 1938 wage reports is proceed- 
ingrapidly. As of October 20, 55.4 million reports 
of wages earned in the first and second quarters 
of 1938 had been received in Baltimore. Of 
these, 55.0 million have been converted to punch- 
card form and are going through the operations 
that precede the posting process. 

All 1938 wage items reported for any employee 
will be posted at one time rather than once for 
each quarter. The 1938 wage cards are being 
mechanically compared and interfiled with the 
1937 annual summary cards. By means of this 
interfiling, the 1937 wage totals will be printed 
above the 1938 items on the individual ledger 
sheets as the cards are run through the tabulating 
machines. 

For certain of the 1938 wage cards there will be 
no corresponding 1937 annual summary cards, 
because some individuals for whom 1938 wages 
are reported did not work in covered employment 
in 1937. The wage cards of these individuals are 
compared with a supplementary file of employee 
master cards representing new accounts and 
accounts inactive in 1937. This is done in order 
to make certain that the person for whom wages 
are reported under a certain account number is 
the same individual whose account has been 
established under that number. Next the wage 
cards are accumulated in account-number sequence 
until a sufficient number of cards for the fourth 
quarter of 1938 are available for posting. 

The number of inquiries received concerning 
the amounts of taxable wages credited to indi- 
viduals’ accounts for 1937 has been relatively 
small. As of October 21, 24,600 such requests 
had been received. Of these, 20,500 were an- 
swered with complete statements, and 3,000 forms 
were forwarded on which the employees were 
requested to furnish supplementary information 
in order that proper identity of the individuals 
could be established. The remaining 1,100 re- 
quests were awaiting reply. 
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Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


By September 30, nearly 230,000 claims for 
lump-sum payments under title II of the Social 
Security Act had been received in Washington 
since the beginning of the old-age insurance pro- 
gram. A total of 16,223 claims were received 
during September, a decrease of 2.4 percent from 
the number received in August Although claims 
received in Washington during September were 
slightly lower than in the preceding month, they 
were 7.2 percent higher than in July. The field 
offices of the Social Security Board, where claims 
are first accepted and prepared for adjudication 
before they are forwarded to Washington, re- 
ported a slight increase in the number of claims 
received in September as compared to the number 
received in the preceding month. 

The recent rise in employment and pay rolls is 
a factor tending to cause an increase in receipts 
of claims for lump-sum payments. The reem- 
ployment of a potential claimant increases the 
amount of his claim, thus adding to the incentive 
to file; furthermore, an employed claimant is likely 
to receive assistance from his employer in filing 
his claim. The effects of an increase or decrease 
in employment may not be immediately reflected 
in the number of claims received, because of the 
time lag which frequently occurs between the 
wage earner’s death or his attainment of age 65 
and the date that the claim is filed. Thus, al- 
though the level of employment was lower in June 
than at any time during the calendar year 1938,’ 
the number of claims for lump-sum benefits 
reached their lowest point in July. Other factors 
which may affect the number of claims received 
are seasonal variations in death rates, the varia- 
tions in birth rates of 65 years ago, public informa- 
tion concerning the old-age insurance program, 
and lack of knowledge as to claims procedure 
among employers as well as among potential 
claimants. Because of these factors, the increases 
in employment in August and September were 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, index of factory employment. 
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only partially reflected in the number of claims 
received in Washington. 

As of September 30, the cumulative total of all 
claims certified was nearly 217,000, or 94.5 percent 
of the cumulative total of claims received. More 
than 17,000 claims were certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment in September, an 
increase of 15.6 percent over the number certified 





during August. The number of death claims 
certified during September exceeded the number 
of life claims by 31.2 percent. Both the number 
of death claims received and the number certified 
have exceeded the number of life claims received 
and certified in every month of 1938; during 1937, 
the total number of life claims received and certi- 
fied had been approximately equal to the total 


Table 1.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount of 
claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, September 1938! 












































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
State Number of claims Number of claims Number of claims 

Average Average Average 

amount amount amount 

Received | Certified | tified | Received | Certified | “Ttfied | Received | Certified | °ettified 
Cumulative through September 30-.__...-.-- 2 229, 134 216, 568 $39. 43 2 102, 181 96, 852 $39. 99 2 126, 953 119, 716 $38. 98 
Total for September- ---..........---.- 16, 223 17, 133 7, 135 7, 409 61. 22 9, 088 9, 724 57.39 
Se 226 212 3 63 48 41.81 163 164 34. 42 
aE 6 11 ‘ 2 2 63. 05 4 9 41.39 
ok Sr 46 47 » s 14 61. 96 38 33 47.16 
ER a 103 102 . 43 33 25. 01 60 69 37.17 
SE 1, 359 1, 512 3 764 S44 43. 76 595 668 58. 49 
dS wemntnoaneube lll lll . 37 62. 69 67 7 62. 70 
i ccrinnancwcees 301 348 66. 171 183 70. 09 130 165 61, 83 
a a wecewenben 44 43 61. 25 22 48. 42 19 21 74.9 
EN 82 60 66. 30 21 80. 02 52 39 59. 38 
SE ey 143 136 45.11 38 36 64.13 105 100 38. 26 
NS ee ee 221 237 42.20 65 70 41.49 156 167 42.50 
he RES SS Se ll 15 66.71 + 3 101. 56 7 12 7.99 
38 43.13 16 18 44.64 22 26 42.08 
1, 163 1, 352 67.34 461 77 69. 47 702 775 65. 75 
506 54. 34 222 266 56. 39 284 292 52. 47 
173 180 57.04 81 7 56. 68 92 101 57.32 
113 133 43. 69 46 57 38. 97 67 76 7.% 
252 265 44.90 93 88 47.62 159 177 43. 54 
236 220 41. 88 66 62 49.00 170 158 39.09 
126 lll 48. 02 89 78 46. 61 7 33 51.34 
317 311 57.31 167 140 55. 22 150 171 59. 02 
736 764 64. 88 425 442 71.7 311 322 55. 52 
596 671 65. 28 215 242 70. 94 381 429 62. 08 
248 241 65. 56 115 96 7. 93 133 145 64.00 
93 92 32. 47 41.35 70 72 30.01 
349 387 65. 88 141 170 68. 76 208 217 63. 62 
59 60 62. 65 23 18 65. 10 36 42 61.00 
90 86 46. 44 32 34 58. 36 58 52 38. 65 
33 29 44.60 6 9 36. 65 27 20 48.17 
73 7 51. 62 43 45 54.13 30 30 47.85 
641 671 74. 64 273 284 77.15 368 387 72. 80 
26 51. 24 7 5 53. 02 19 20 50. 80 
2, 031 2, 060 69. 54 906 916 70. 84 1, 125 1, 144 68. 50 
314 44.77 91 7 54. 68 2233 210 41.04 
17 52. 65 7 5 43. 36 15 12 56. 52 
1,010 1, 069 65. 81 469 481 66. 49 5Al 588 65. 26 
114 130 59. 60 31 34 54. 52 &3 ty 61.40 
124 152 55. 66 63 60 52. 27 61 92 57.87 
1, 680 1, 692 63. 09 832 789 65. 68 4S 903 60. 82 
1 146 68. 67 n4 65 73. 87 72 81 64. 50 
i ccniniienbuidentenoce —_— 159 139 33. 18 41 4l 41.66 118 98 29. 64 
Se 26 30 66.91 12 19 85. 73 14 ll 34. 39 
a 267 270 44.94 81 83 57.72 186 187 39. 27 
th aedthanhcadérechwssSeueercoen 496 592 45. 41 127 158 42. 34 369 434 46. 53 
OE SE ee 54 47 75. 68 18 12 88. 99 36 35 71.12 
deh Actin etbecdbocommesens 38 53 51. 59 yz) 24 66. 30 14 29 39. 42 
EE 325 302 41. 27 157 129 40. 53 168 173 41, 83 
i thm mindes is 238 332 44.81 127 164 43. 31 11} 168 46. 28 
a aie 260 246 54. 85 90 53. 81 170 163 55. 38 
Tp tiiseaduthhitidvonttonneashéens 391 426 64. 33 194 216 67.45 197 210 61. 13 
A EE aa 17 18 43. 90 9 7 49. 92 + 11 40. 07 
ore es oncindibveaseweconsees 10 14 71. 65 1 1 31. 66 9 13 74. 73 























1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 34 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 
2 Revised in accordance with an inventory completed Aug. 31, 1938. 
3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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number of death claims. It is apparent that 
since January of this year the proportion of life 
and death claims has more closely approached 
that estimated by actuarial studies, which indi- 
cated that during the period when lump-sum pay- 
ments only were to be paid more potential death 
claims than life claims would arise. 

The amount of the average claims payment 
certified continued to increase, averaging $59.05 
in September as compared to $55.80 in August. 
The average amount certified for claims at age 
65, $61.22, continued to exceed the average for 
death claims, $57.39. The average payment cer- 
tified for life claims has been higher than the 
average for death claims in every month of 1938. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 

A total of 41.2 million employee account num- 
bers were issued from November 1936 through 
September 1938, according to reports by the 
Baltimore Accounting Operations. During Sep- 
tember 513,322 account numbers were issued, a 
decrease of 13.4 percent from the number issued 
in August. In spite of the decrease in September, 
the monthly average of 546,119 account numbers 
issued from July through September was 13.9 
percent higher than the average of 479,470 for 
the preceding 6 months. 

During the present year, the monthly accre- 
tions of account numbers issued have shown pro- 
nounced fluctuations. In January there were 
662,000 issued, in February the number dropped 
to 432,000, and for the next 4 months it varied 
within a comparatively narrow range—from 407,- 
000 to 462,000. In July the number rose to 
532,000, in August it reached 593,000, and in 
September dropped again, to 513,000. It is ap- 
parent that the number issued monthly has not 
as yet become stabilized. During 1938 the num- 
ber issued in the first month of each quarter has 
shown an increase over the preceding month, a 
possible result of the quarterly filing of tax returns. 

An estimate has recently been completed of the 
distribution by age, sex, color, and State, of the 
number of gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 
census who would have been covered by title II 
of the Social Security Act if it had been in exist- 
ence at that time. In making the estimate it was 
necessary to deduct from the total number enu- 
merated as gainfully employed in 1930 not only 
individuals over 65 and individuals in excepted 
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employments, such as agriculture, but also to 
estimate and deduct the number of workers in 
covered occupations who were self-employed, em- 
ployers, or owners. In comparing the figures 
obtained by this estimate with the cumulative 
total of employee account numbers issued, it 
should be remembered that the census was taken 


Table 2.—Employee account numbers issued, 














September 1938 ' 
Employee account num- 
bers issued 3 
State 
Cumulative 
September 
Septem 
WOR nc cnc cacsinsncnscdcngueeea 41, 203, 514 513, 322 
DIIII 00 ndnecnaniadcccssceccminbamnae 576, 437 10, 152 
pO SERRE SESE FN 20, 164 512 
i ikcinnnceccénoaminonnvenianeeaee 148, 062 1, 961 
DIS. onan ora cccwtccdiionhglbamnetimniciat 295, 807 7, 703 
(0 SSS Sata SS ye 2, 628, 789 33, 764 
GE incntacccccuseshanscakgunnes iach 318, 831 4, 322 
CR nc anpecndcccadestnannsioniipaiinnl 667, 937 4,324 
Bich icnncccocessesepasutecncsenedeanpn 93, 491 1, 358 
Sees OF CORMIER. .. nonccdacnestacescnnnbebiod 260, 298 3, 263 
POE inincneciciccansccondensscduasosiacngiiiin 589, 809 9, 297 
EN 9 SIR eR Res 735, 631 14, 275 
NR isininsdcotnaninipoinandnstigimatinadaee 144, 402 1,046 
i wdi0asncnceccunsiecsssennadmnacnbasusinaanl 137, 332 3, 063 
ai woccndncaranaccins acpacineamninn nana 2, 874, 786 26, 385 
Mi cnncicnnercennsdnstnniesineenstienn lili 1, 103, 625 13, 241 
BIDE, .nncccnesonesesasereverdequmosetuaaniniiaal 528, 338 8, 834 
perecoococerweceserscscecunccoosecsnatnene 425, 538 6, 492 
PO 3s. scnvindendéndninecconsadinadien 633, 677 11, 209 
DE icw<convaentenasnnncampimnnanademigmin 576, 012 15, 097 
eR retiirnenncnacedsimuiinnedionspanieiiiiameaalial 278, 106 3, 697 
I itgincccnccnpinitinenisscthnbeidimcdie 586, 414 7, 304 
DENNOU... .ccsatcacncnsbhusbotemunieeul 1, 680, 889 9, 679 
Ce a ES ca 1, 903, 896 21, 549 
ss cancwnnsiesiinanitgsaintnianneinnadeaia 712, 211 8, 826 
Finan ccinetsidnnibetnnticts semsiineaadaeipmall 318, 000 6, 528 
ME wccnc ence cccccccecrceceowsewesenecetitien 1, 129, 532 22, 259 
) SS eee ee 157, 233 3, 000 
Pn 650cnccscnieccenswiiaineesesnanieniiiony 285, 806 5, 055 
Ee ey EE TS 40, 181 597 
i ero SESE 77, 341 2, 230 
RE Bs otiniricncevcncnsicnnmeninniniitnidalial 1, 520, 879 18, 513 
FOOT BN a srencwionenmpcinmnstiiebianiinhiiliteaamiell 101, 862 2, 413 
at IE SS 5, 612, 507 51, 749 
|, EERE se: 837, 854 18, 986 
FE HR anincgcudgtncetahcsasamutinpamiiintle 96, 098 2, 141 
(ll ETE CRIS ES 2 2 2, 452, 248 25, 099 
rr eer 563, 775 7, 239 
I iirecinetanncconscinncnamnttottiinincamialial 346, 724 6,172 
NGS 5 necinscuisnnnandbadcnsantadinal 3, 502, 516 26, 524 
EEE SER Es ee 289, 703 1, 995 
Ce GR a. nnn cc orcccnsccsnncetcencinned 438, 835 7, 945 
BORE DIOR ono qencneweesacastnaseruntouninned 109, 664 2, 068 
TE nicnnnacnowsionsnsentlenanninneaaal 667, 882 10, 502 
pe ee ee ee Ss 1, 712, 509 28, 890 
|) SGRRAERRRSOS RATS MEY Sent es eee 155, 159 2, 140 
WRN tra nccnncasucitiewissisiecran guid beipinl-atlien 96, 785 1, 058 
Wi icc ccccecssssntecttebabdbonsthaned 637, 950 12, 421 
OE ininn cwindeiiibdidncinageiadadannlapaieaaal 578, 095 7, 950 
Le Se 549, 363 4, 038 
Wins ancncencwwessnhesetencainseniliielaial 837, 662 7, 323 
_; aes EF FORO 8h. PS e*: 66, 869 994 











1 The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative 
total of persons who have been so en over a period of time. Asan aid 
in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for 
other reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were not 
in employment covered by title II at the time their applications were made. 

? The count of employee account numbers issued is equal to the number of 
applications for account numbers received in Baltimore and does not include 
account numbers recently issued in the field offices for which no record has 

et reached Baltimore, or ‘‘voids” (cards rejected for various reasons) which 
ave been received during the month or in any previous month. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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as of April 1, 1930, and classified as gainful workers 
all persons who stated on that day that they 
usually followed a gainful occupation. Further- 
more, since only the most important occupation 
of each worker was considered in making the 
census classification, the effects of shifts from 
occupations which are now excepted under title IT 
of the Social Security Act to occupations covered 
by the act do not appear. Account numbers, 
however, have been issued over more than a 2- 
year period, during which the number of persons 
usually following a gainful occupation would 
naturally increase; account numbers have also 
been issued to the unemployed and to individuals 
shifting from excepted to covered employment. 
The 10 States in which the highest cumulative 
totals of employee account numbers have been 
issued are the same States which had in 1930 the 
highest totals of gainful workers who would have 
been covered by title II of the Social Security Act 


if it had been in operation at that time. The 
comparison is shown by the following tabulation: 








——" 7 : Estimated 
total o ercent of | 1930 work- 
account | cumulative| ers in oceu-| Percent of 
State numbers | total for | pations ~ for 
issued as of | United | now cov- aes 
Sept. 30, 1938] States ered (in tates 
(in millions) millions) 
PE i Rsidtdas shen 5.6 13.7 3.5 14.0 
Pennsylvania__........ 3.5 8.5 2.4 9.7 
a 2.9 7.0 1.9 7.7 
Ct cdcncukencst 2.6 6.4 1.4 5.5 
0 RE eee 2.5 6.0 1.6 6.3 
| “SREEPRRE 1.9 4.6 1.2 48 
, aa re 7 4.2 , 3.2 
Massachusetts. -_....... 1.7 4.1 1.2 48 
New Jersey............ 1.5 3.7 1.1 45 
EES SEE 1.1 2.8 o8 2.8 

















The totals of account numbers issued are con- 
siderably higher than the estimated number of 
workers who would have been covered in 1930. 
This difference is due to increases in the total 
population and also to the fact that account 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution by age of applicants for account numbers included in the 10-percent sample, of 
January-June 1938 applicants, and of July-September 1938 applicants 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of 
July-September 1938 applicants for account numbers, 
January-June 1938 applicants, and of applicants 
included in the 10-percent sample 
































quarter. There is, therefore, an even greater de- 
parture from the 1936-37 distributions of these 
latest applicants than in the distributions of the 
January-June applicants. Women constitute 37.7 


ae hd i cath a | er 10-pereent percent of the July-September group, as against 
| 34.0 percent of the January-June group and 27.6 
Bex, total }............--.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 percent of the 10-percent sample. 
aL 87.7 34.0 1216 Similarly, applications from Negroes increased 
Color, total !............. 100. 0 100.0 10.0 from 7.6 percent of the total number of applica- 
WUD......----n-----ne-erenno0- =e *) 1.8 tions in the 10-percent sample to 13.9 percent of 
BIER. cunccovewcseconnenesencee 15.4 13.9 7.6 
Other.....---------------------- 1.2 1.0 -6 the total for the first half of 1938 and to 15.4 





! Total excludes applicants aged 65 and over, and applicants of unknown age, 
* Revised 
numbers have been issued to individuals not or- 
dinarily engaged in covered employment. 
These 10 States account for almost the same 


percent for the third quarter of 1938. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of July- 
September 1938 applicants for account numbers, 
January-June 1938 applicants, and of applicants 
included in the 10-percent sample ' 























percentage of total account numbers issued as they ' Salp-Saptemiesinnemmnnial: ahaa 

do of the estimated covered population in 1930. Ftleelaanie applicants | applicants | sample? 
There are, however, variations from State to State we... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
in the proportions which individual States form of Under 20.........-...------- 33.2 19.5 28 
these two totals. These differences may be due B5-Mooo ooo 20.0 2.2 29.5 
to population shifts since 1930 and to transfers A542 1 122 14.2 
from excepted to covered oe or to PES: — —e 4 
in iccbaedias iti la ee sae mes ee. 100 iso oe: 
———— a 
Age, Sex, and Color of Applicants for Employee  S) enamenanommens ‘as 13.8 16.9 
Account Numbers, July-September 1938 PEER — — a 
Information regarding the distribution by age, Under 20.......------------- 33.8 21.3 13.8 
sex, and color of the individuals who applied for 25-M ooo 21.4 2.4 20.9 
employee account numbers during the third quar- A542 79 0.3 4 

ter of 1938 is now available for comparison with ———————— 


similar information derived from the study of the 
January-June 1938 applicants and the 10-percent 
sample of all applicants whose applications were 
received prior to 1938. 

The general trend apparent in the distributions 
for the first half of 1938 continues in the third 














1 Age distribution for the 10-percent sample is based on - at lege | 
nearest July 1, 1937, the approximate midpoint of the peri uring whi 
these account numbers were issued. 3 Revised. 


The most noticeable change in the age distri- 
bution was again a substantial increase in the 
percentage of applicants under age 20. Appli- 
cants in this age group accounted for 33.2 percent 





Table 5.—July-September applicants:' Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color, 
United States summary 




















Male applicants Female applicants 
Age group (years) Total an 
applicants | Total White Negro Other Total White Negro Other 

xe: dunn sitnisdinmatnddatiel 1, 514, 796 950, 198 782, 273 154, 609 13, 316 564, 598 484, 079 75, 845 4, 674 
eee oer = Se 485, 781 299, 396 260, 868 35, 797 2, 731 186, 385 170, 790 13, 986 1, 609 
PnhibedRniiddinacnddanadecasdceiiiaual 281, 396 173, 056 136, 044 35, 079 1, 933 108, 340 91, 019 16, 218 1, 103 
EE eR nee ect 292, 639 174, 414 132, 758 37, 604 3, 962 118, 225 94, 715 22, 551 959 
Sl ttidvedimudtadtocubadaehdpnedchauatae 193, 335 117, 411 92, 422 22, 655 2, 334 75, 924 61, 860 13, 427 637 
npladsaissdegainabinanaadsipliccbeddmice ua 132, 990 89, 201 74, 883 13, 020 1, 298 43, 789 37, 475 6, 067 247 
Fe NN 76, 201 57, 075 50, 125 6, 316 634 19, 126 16, 899 2, 148 79 
PE xtninbigisnacassneuiceusesuniiie 38, 208 33, 640 30, 566 2, 693 381 4, 568 4, 068 486 14 
eee, SSE RTE EIS 5 <s 14, 246 6, 005 4, 607 1, 355 43 8, 241 7, 253 962 26 
































1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in July, August, and September of this year; therefore, 
the count does not agree with the figures for account numbers issued. 
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of the July-September applicants, 19.5 percent of forming such a large percentage of recent appli- 
the total in the first 6 months of 1938, and only _cants, other age groups are forming a relatively 
9.8 percent of the 10-percent sample. This large smaller part of the total. In general, this shift is 
increase, which was somewhat greater for males similar for both men and women, but the group 
than for females, may reasonably be attributed to aged 20-24 shows aslight divergence. This group 
the entrance of high school and college graduates _is continuing to expand slightly for male applicants, 
into the labor market, to the undergraduate quest —_ whereas itis declining in relative importance among 
for summer employment, and to the rise in em- _ femaleapplicants. Chart I shows the shifts in age 
ployment. Since the age group under 20 is now _ distribution that have taken place in recent months, 


Table 6.—July-September applicants:' Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by color and 
age and by States, and total number of male and female applicants by States 

































































Number of male applicants 
eS 
maie an 
State female Color Age group (years) 
: Total 
appli- male 
cants 
ants | White | Negro | Other | UDder | o5-24 | 25-24 | 3544 | 45-54 | 55-04 | Sand | Un. 
20 over | known 
illic na innecaieebnawas 1, 514,796 | 950,198 | 782,273 |154,609 | 13,316 |290, 396 [173,056 |174, 414 |117,411 | 89,201 | 57,075 | 33,640 6, 005 
25, 863 16,645 | 9, 199 19 | 6,274] 5,959 | 6,572] 3,317] 2,212] 1,040 396 93 
760 1 199 123 161 217 129 149 89 91 1 
3, 818 3, 401 261 156 | 1,231 662 608 535 410 313 49 10 
10, 421 7,332 | 3,086 3 | 2,308] 2,301 | 2,453 | 1,608 915 406 336 4 
54, 50,272 | 2,023 | 2,300 | 16,357 | 8,767 | 9,752] 7,761) 6,458] 4,161 | 1,326 13 
5, 722 5, 608 85 29} 2,103] 1,029] 1,015 656 523 319 gy RS 
5, 673 5, 417 242 14 | 2,309 897 769 568 558 37 193 4 
1, 500 1, 129 370 1 517 239 233 169 105 65 170 2 
6, 329 3, 564 | 2,737 28} 1,689] 1,275] 1,429 931 573 275 148 9 
18, 449 11, 384 | 7,057 8| 4,982] 3,118] 3,901 | 2,626] 1,806] 1,089 648 189 
32, 185 18, 140 | 14,042 3 | 10,375 | 7,463 | 7,145] 3,461] 1,947 985 505 214 
8, 425 1, 197 6] 7,222) 2,253] 1,135 405 | 1, 233 715 328 346 10 
4,077 4, 061 8 8] 1,255 740 467 423 314 70 | cnasian 
42, 724 39,135 | 3,499 90 | 14,569 | 6,628 | 6,554] 5,216] 4,410] 2,627] 2,711 
21, 978 20,354 | 1,612 12| 7,516 | 3,633 | 3,167] 2,465 | 2,504) 2,056 634 3 
9, 612 9, 483 126 3] 3,582] 1,872] 1,413 960 916 660 205 4 
8, 157 7, 688 36 | 3,267 | 1,460] 1,268 853 658 481 169 1 
28, 223 25,700 | 2,521 2] 6,204 | 6,087 | 6,172 | 3,866 3,045 | 2,156 558 45 
35, 124 21, 392 | 13, 685 47 | 7,213 | 6,767] 8,474 | 5,527 | 4,058 | 2,392 594 co) 
6, 872 6, 818 41 13 | 2,782 | 1,194] 1,008 7 570 389 182 20 
15, 621 11,561 | 4,014 46 | 5,367 | 2,487 | 2,704) 1,87 1, 485 999 693 10 
12, 263 12, 049 199 15 | 5,622} 2,025] 1,483] 1,065 046 752 348 22 
32, 047 28,667 | 3,251 129 | 10,245 | 4,723 | 4,669] 3,751 | 3,990] 3,074] 1,575 2 
13, 499 13, 322 112 | 4,500] 2,661 | 2,203] 1,472] 1,303 929 427 4 
20, 681 10, 514 | 10, 157 10 | 4,326 | 5,369} 5,708} 2,880); 1,378 731 176 113 
21, 757 18, 2, 928 22} 5,445 | 3,655] 4,022] 2,798 | 2,331] 1,640] 1,854 12 
5, 5, 628 54 124} 1,961 | 1,008 862 670 703 473 123 6 
6, 950 6, 754 169 27} 2,378} 1,206] 1,101 793 684 475 311 2 
1, 047 1,011 13 23 230 168 151 129 91 B04 |. scccum 
4, 551 4, 490 52 9} 1,922 732 601 437 75 293 SOE | ..cadaun 
32, 497 28,347 | 4,090 60 | 13,163 | 4,825 | 4,117 | 3,599 | 3,167 | 2,497 1, 107 22 
8, 6, 363 6, 165 108 | 1, 1,256 | 1,473] 1,017 7 : 84 19 
TG TRS eae 197,745 | 112,735 | 103,012 | 8,652 | 1,071 | 32,504 | 17,040 | 19,480 | 15,837 | 11,105 | 7,049 | 5,437 4, 283 
SS Sa 42, 478 27,619 14, 976 | 12,397 8,947 | 6,935 ,772 | 3,195 | 1,620 816 217 117 
= aarti 4, 3, 154 3, 136 16 849 770 623 185 [— eo 
2 2 re i 77, 242 46, 709 42,151 | 4,512 46 | 15,707 | 5,305 | 6,222] 4,642] 4,572] 3,561 | 6,537 7 
i ii. iiss: ensitigwinhstinacen. a 9, 732 8, 670 189 886 | 2,110} 2,031 | 1,290 496 4 
ee vn wmanwadsawccmions 9, 545 5, 424 5, 277 16 131 | 1,633 932 | 1,005 689 622 367 175 1 
wien 89, 143 52, 053 47,635 | 4,382 36 : 8,628 | 6,723 | 4,986 | 4,456 | 3,125 | 1,817 34 
SEE ar 8, 365 4, 512 4, 393 104 15 | 2,127 692 565 5 107 2 
a: i 26, 181 19, 569 9,031 | 10, 524 14] 6,483 5,237] 3,945 | 1,823 1,082 551 177 271 
Se ae 3, 165 1, 945 1, 884 54 658 289 251 173 119 62 1 
I oh ss ewe 40, 165 26, 871 21,349 | 5,519 3] 6,840] 6,019} 6,360 | 3,545 | 2,317] 1,370 370 50 
SS eee ee 96, 769 67, 464 55, 112 | 12, 291 61 | 21,103 | 13,352 | 14,620 | 9,107 | 5,792 809 610 71 
EE 6, 136 3, 631 3, 454 1 14} 1,483 693 609 3 322 156 a: 
TTR SER ey 4, 655 2, 679 2, 659 16 4 875 481 484 319 277 172 70 bona 
SE Se 35, 130 23, 145 15,050 | 8,074 21 7,797 | 5,178 | 4,637 | 2,716 1, 597 838 274 108 
in 16, 843 9, 677 9, 193 95 389 | 2,986} 1,624] 1,618 | 1,005 945 742 666 1 
5 16, 371 11, 692 10, 927 746 19 | 4,581 | 2,358 | 1,843] 1,168 890 592 234 26 
2 Se ‘ 27, 541 15, 828 15, 620 110 98 | 5,522} 3,185 | 2,732) 1,762) 1,560 924 140 3 
i a all 2, 952 1,970 1, 949 10 11 631 378 351 251 187 107 OS hens csusa 





1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in July, August, and September of this year; therefore, 
the count does not agree with the figures for account numbers issued. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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AGE, SEX, AND COLOR OF APPLI- 
CANTS FOR ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


In the article on “‘Age, Sex, and Color of Applicants for 
Account Numbers” appearing on pages 60 to 80 of the 
September Bulletin, the ages shown for the 10-percent 
sample were computed at the birthday nearest July 1, 
1938. Since the sample was drawn as of December 31, 
1937, and since the account numbers represented by the 
sample were issued late in 1936 and throughout the year 
1937, the ages should have been shown on the basis of age 
at birthday nearest July 1, 1937, i. e., 1 year lower than 
the published figures. In use of the age distributions 


Table 7.—July-September applicants:' 


printed in the September Bulletin, adjustment should be 
made for this factor. Additional data, received in October 
1938, indicate that published figures for the State of 
Oregon were incomplete. 

In the article on the same subject appearing in the 
October Bulletin, the ages shown for the 10-percent 
sample were also computed at the birthday nearest July 
1, 1938. In this case, the procedure was correct for the 
purpose of bringing the figures forward to that date. 
However, the additional information relating to the State 
of Oregon had not yet been received. Requests for addi- 
tional information and corrected figures should be ad- 
dressed to the Social Security Board, Bureau of Old-Age 


Insurance, Analysis Division. 


Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by color 
and age and by States 





























Number of female applicants 
Total 
State my Color Age group (years) 
— 65 and Un 
White Negro Other | Under20;} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over known 

Total. _-- 564,598 | 484,079 75, 845 4,674 186,385 | 108,340| 118,225 75, 924 43, 789 19, 126 4, 568 8, 241 
Alabama. ....-.-. 8, 556 5, 340 3, 216 7 2, 169 1, 828 2, 266 1, 215 597 211 47 223 
Alaska_- 190  )_ 54 41 36 50 33 20 7 2 1 
Arizona._-- 1, 813 1, 641 152 20 585 387 381 225 156 71 6 2 
Arkansas. - ... 3, 361 3, 018 340 3 1,047 702 820 435 231 98 27 1 
California... -- 42, 439 40, 422 1, 425 592 11, 016 8, 170 9, 952 6, 680 4, 295 2, 076 247 3 
Colorado... 3, 624 3, 570 52 2 1, 182 762 800 462 295 ill Weck 
Connecticut - - 3, 989 3, 7 205 sno , 800 690 676 451 276 88 7 1 
Delaware. : 1, 280 955 324 1 413 263 264 170 100 42 SF Wide toed 
District of Columbia... 3, 273 2, 146 1, 125 2 813 789 916 4904 174 68 17 2 
Florida. -....-. ae 7, 830 5, 653 2,177 2, 016 1, 553 1,940 1, 185 609 397 68 62 
Georgia. - - : cased 15, 363 9, 500 5, 773 5, 595 3, 378 3, 606 1, 699 705 230 78 72 
Ce ai inken cecididebinne 3, 792 663 5 3, 124 1, 337 895 859 500 140 48 | RES 
Idaho. ‘ 2,314 2, 301 6 7 921 436 405 275 178 88 8 RAE 
Illinois... june oaeaniel 29, 333 26, 793 2, 523 17 11, 165 5, 181 6, 064 3, 992 1,978 689 260 4 
Indiana. r sents 18, 882 17, 268 1, 612 2 6, 137 3, 300 3, 646 2, 902 1, 799 886 124 88 
lows....-.- 6, 034 5, 972 60 2 2, 088 1, 484 1, 145 710 408 180 | gf eee 
Ss 4,817 4, 367 411 39 1, 713 933 963 536 405 240 26 1 
Kentucky _ _..---- 11, 223 9, 676 1, 547 wae 2, 936 2, 291 2, 435 1, 766 1, 138 572 78 7 
Louisiana - 10, 733 3 3, 295 2 3, 083 2, 136 2, 502 1, 567 956 422 51 16 
Maine. 6, 554 6, 519 30 5 2, 492 1, 298 1, 166 778 490 288 OB Bsistiennn 
Maryland. ; 12, 998 8, 223 4,770 5 4, 372 2, 273 2, 766 1,919 1, 051 456 158 3 
Massachusetts __.- 10, 808 10, 692 lll 5 4, 453 1, 742 1, 848 1, 221 814 518 105 107 
Michigan 21, 433 18, 146 3, 231 56 7, 124 3, 846 4, 368 3, 146 1, 937 845 153 14 
Minnesota.........-.-- 8, 049 8, 823 90 36 3, 365 2, 088 1, 666 869 602 318 Oe ntden 
Mississippi _ - 4, 839 3, 485 1, 354 1, 451 1, 051 1, 204 613 289 114 22 5 
Missourl ‘A 10, 788 9, 536 1, 250 2 3, 381 2, 111 2, 320 1, 392 851 448 284 1 
Vontana___..-. 3, 406 3, 290 46 70 1, 359 723 596 332 255 129 4 RE 
ae 3, 658 3, 518 133 7 1, 188 809 719 445 309 154 30 4 
Nevada , 420 406 4 10 104 83 105 39 16 5 3 
New Hampshire. -.-.. 4, 204 4, 153 51 a 1, 794 746 730 453 309 141 27 * 
oa cecil 23, 283 20, 289 2, 987 7 10, 251 3, 785 3, 886 965 1, 613 622 142 19 
New Mexico. 1, 687 1, 650 19 18 524 397 388 218 113 33 12 2 
New York 85, 010 76, 037 8,714 259 24, 880 13, 250 15, 934 12, 351 7, 616 2,714 886 7,379 
North Carolina.___. 14, 859 8, 059 6, 749 51 4, 749 3, 562 3, 517 1, 820 785 60 36 
North Dakota. eas 1, 486 | ee 15 570 412 242 125 89 43 3 2 
Ohio... _. 30, 533 25, 755 4, 768 10 8, 223 5, 842 6, 714 4, 424 2,971 1, 619 706 34 
Oklahoma __ 4, 336 3, 894 386 56 1, 287 930 1, 017 554 359 178 TT cccneneainas 
Oregon _ 4,121 4, 089 25 7 1, 210 sO4 915 619 399 153 | | Seperere 
Pennsylvania 37, 090 34, 662 2, 421 7 14, 631 7, 019 6, 878 4, 456 2, 529 1, 164 395 18 
Rhode Island. -----. 3, 853 3, 816 35 2 1,777 541 797 432 225 65 12 t 
South Carolina__- 6,612 4, 250 2, 361 1 2, 452 1, 513 1, 515 671 298 118 16 29 
South Dakota____.. 1, 220 1,177 4 39 531 252 169 145 78 42 be eee 
Tennessee __ 13, 204 9, 869 3, 425 wie 4, 007 3, 074 3, 189 1,776 791 309 44 14 
Texas... 29, 305 25, 482 3, 812 ll 9, 631 6, 192 7,172 3, 921 1, 747 569 50 23 
Utah ___- 2, 505 2, 438 |; a 1, 136 493 425 229 152 68 | ee 
Vermont... 1, 976 1, 963 13 681 424 368 258 149 80 i See aa 
Virginia. ____. 11, 985 7, 612 4, 362 ll 4, 239 2, 688 2, 769 1, 339 592 240 69 49 
Washington ____.. 7, 166 7,072 34 60 2, 550 1, 391 1, 445 886 563 263 67 1 
West V ly 4, 679 4, 384 291 4 1, 486 1,044 1, 062 597 309 154 20 7 
Wisconsin - - 11, 713 11, 613 47 53 4, 000 2, 536 2, 338 1, 490 937 381 YE eee 
Wyoming... >i 982 975 F feedeneen 340 207 217 118 68 30 ) | ROAR te 





























1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in July, August, and September of this year; therefore, 


the count does not agree with the figures for account numbers issued. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


With social security financial data now available 
for September 1938, the first quarter of the fiscal 
year 1938-39 can be compared with quarterly 
periods of previous fiscal years. Data for any 
period of less than a quarter are difficult to com- 
pare, chiefly because of the changes in various 
administrative procedures that have occurred 
since the inception of the social security program. 
In making comparisons of past with present 
figures, it should be remembered that tax collec- 
tions under title VIII have been on a quarterly 
basis since the beginning of the present calendar 
year; previously they had been made monthly. 

There has also been a shift in the procedure of 
making grants to the States for public assistance. 
Prior to January 1, 1938, public-assistance grants 
to the States were expended on a quarterly basis, 
with a few exceptions. Since the beginning of 
the present calendar year, public-assistance pay- 
ments to most of the States have been made on a 
monthly basis. 

Tax collections by the States under their un- 
employment compensation laws have formerly 
been made for periods varying from a month to a 
year. At the present time collections are made 
on a monthly basis by 18 States and on a quarterly 
basis by 33 States. Although, because of these 
variations in collection periods, quarterly compari- 
sons cannot be made with preceding quarters, 
it is probable that future comparisons will be 
possible on a quarterly basis. Tax collections 
made by the States are reported in the unemploy- 
ment compensation section of the Bulletin, page 
22, table 2. 

Although these changes in administrative pro- 
cedures render monthly comparisons difficult, 
their effect is less noticeable in longer, or quarterly, 
periods. For example, data from the Daily 
Treasury Statements show that in September 
1937, $50 million in taxes under the Social Security 
Act was collected, whereas in September 1938 only 
$3 million was received by the Treasury. When a 
quarterly comparison is made, however, a quite 
different result is apparent; in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1937-38 collections amounted to 
$163 million, and in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1938-39 to $140 million. 
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ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Grants to States 


Table 1 shows Federal appropriations and ex- 
penditures under the Social Security Act for the 
fiscal year 1937-38 and for the first 3 months 
of the fiscal year 1938-39. The total amount of 
checks paid for grants to the States during the 
latter period reached $76.5 million, of which 
approximately 95.4 percent (nearly $73 million) 
represented grants authorized by the Social 
Security Board. Grants to States authorized by 


Chart I.—Disbursements! under the Social Security 
Act, by quarters, 1936-38 
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1 Excluding transfers to the old-age reserve account. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements, 


-— ah, reasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
for maternal and child-health services, and for 
crippled children and child-welfare services 
amounted to $2.1 million, or approximately 2.8 
percent of the total. During the same period, 
grants authorized by the Public Health Service of 
the Treasury Department for public-health work 
totaled $1.4 million, or 1.9 percent of the total. 

Of the $73 million expended in grants to States 
for the programs administered by the Social 
Security Board, the largest amount, as in former 
months, was for old-age assistance. This type 
of assistance constituted 67.3 percent of the total 
and amounted to $49.1 million. Approximately 
20.5 percent of the total, or $15 million, was 
expended for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration; 10.5 percent, or $7.7 million, for aid 
to dependent children; and 1.7 percent, or $1.3 
million, for aid to the blind. 

Federal grants to the States under all titles of 


Social Securi 
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the Social Security Act, except that relating to 
services for vocational rehabilitation, are given in 
table 6 on the basis of checks issued by the 
Treasury Department during the given period. 
Tables 7 and 8 report the amounts of grants 
certified by the Social Security Board for public 
assistance and unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. Amounts are certified by the Social 
Security Board for a given period of operation 
under a State plan or law, which may represent 
an advance period, a current period, or in some 
instances payments for a prior period; for this 
reason the amounts authorized or certified by the 
Board for a given period are not necessarily the 
same as the amounts paid by the Treasury during 
that period. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Because of the increasing financial importance 
of the social security program, the relationship of 


the different aspects of these activities to fiscal 
operations of the Treasury are of interest. From 
July 1 to September 30, 1938, all expenditures 
under the Social Security Act, including transfers 
to the old-age reserve account, accounted for 
approximately 8.7 percent of total Federal ex- 
penditures exclusive of public-debt retirement. In 
the same period, taxes collected under titles VIII 
and IX represented about 9.3 percent of total 
receipts of the Federal Government. In spite of 
the apparent similarity of these two percentages, 
there is no real relationship between them. Issues 
of special obligations to the unemployment trust 
fund and to the old-age reserve account absorbed 
about 14.8 percent of the total increase in the 
public debt in the first quarter of the new fiscal 
year. 

Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX 
of the Social Security Act are shown in table 3. 
Tax collections under title VIII for the first 3 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Sept. 30, 1938! 
































Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
Item - 
Appropriations ? ee » Appropriations * Boe a 1008? 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records................... $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $5, 498, 653. 13 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses._..._..- 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 1, 334. 64 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses. ............-.- 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 376. 28 
ey SEIU CII in ccncicthcdninnndwdsecetdadisdnccctusasnaienl 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 5, 590, 364. 05 
GRANTs TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
ER i See ee nT a a 4 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 49, 099, 204. 27 
Unemployment compensation administration........................-......- § 22, 500, 000. 00 § 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 000, 000. 00 © 14, 952, 982. 44 
ee a 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 7, 663, 797. 95 
PT ctncconntintidht cbndaiddiieadadatdbidhateunendevmesbaiincmebanaen * 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 252, 040. 79 
Ee HED CI BO icacdotnctcnccnsdabateetscssedssesmasduabbaeel 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 - 72, 968, 025. 45 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 
Maternal and child-health services. .................................-..-....- 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 949, 367. 15 
a eee 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 817, 175. 12 
CEN: b biddnnccdccadsccdsicbsiccsdsnkcnbbiaabededanakieael 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 346, 238. 56 
I Ea ECL MEET Se, 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 2, 112, 780. 83 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work.............. 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 443, 910. 63 
es Se 00 TUEN..0.n nc.cacvecsdnantanisasendsdmanstndgistenaemeee 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 76, 524, 716. 91 
Old-age reserve account (general fund)’...........................-.-.....----.--- 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 360, 000, 000. 00 109, 000, 000. 00 
REEITUIIIIIID: snin:cinenedesemcmmeciremosatinenicniiadedebabsiieiammiseideeiaiiaiin ccmabanieeaiaae 745, 906, 000. 00 678, 452, 978. 00 705, 700, 000. 00 191, 115, 080. 96 

















Act. 


! This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in reporting appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social Security 


Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not included here, because the Treasury does not egate these funds from other funds appropriated 


for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $1,800,000 

for the fiscal year 1938-39 for grants to the States, and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 1938-39 for administration. The U. 8. Public Health Service received 

ceproprintions of $1,600,000 for 1937-38 and $1,600,000 for 1938-39 for research and administration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in this 
ie. 


? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
+ On a checks-paid basis. 


‘ After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 


§ Includes additional appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 


* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payment to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unem- 


ployment compensation program. 


’ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Sept. 30, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 4. 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 


Statement. 
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months of this fiscal year amounted to $128.6 
million. Title [IX taxes for the first quarter of 
1938-39 totaled $10.9 million, a figure which rep- 
resents primarily the third installment of title [IX 
taxes due on 1937 pay rolls. Cumulative Federal 
tax collections under titles VIII and IX now total 
approximately $996.4 million. Of this amount 
84.1 percent has been collected under title VIII 
and 15.9 percent under title IX. 

Comparisons of social security taxes and ex- 
penditures with total Federal receipts and expend- 
itures for corresponding quarters of different fiscal 
years will habitually show parallel movements. 
Tax collections under the Social Security Act and 
total receipts of the Federal Government were 
larger in the first quarter of 1937-38 than in the 
same period of 1938-39. Both Federal expendi- 
tures under the act and total Federal expenditures 
were larger in the quarter ended September 30, 


1938, than in the same quarter of last year, 
These divergent tendencies resulted in a larger 
excess of expenditures over receipts from July 1 to 
September 30 in 1938 than there had been in the 
corresponding quarter of 1937. The excess was 
$246 million and $687 million for the first quarter 
of the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, respec- 
tively. 

The increase in Federal expenditures as com- 
pared with receipts accounts in part for the rapid 
rise in the public debt from June 30 to September 
30, 1938—$37,165 million to $38,393 million. Of 
this $1,228 million increase, the largest monthly 
change—$800 million—occurred in September. 
Only $29 million of the September increase in the 
total interest-bearing debt was absorbed as invest- 
ments by the old-age reserve account and the un- 
employment trust fund. Special notes held by the 
reserve account increased $33 million, and special 


Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, ex- 
penditures, and debt, totals for fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by 


months, July 1937-September 1938 


{In millions of dollars] 
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Amount of and changes in public debt 
——— of the Fed- a 2 of the Federal mentee 
era] Government overnment aaa 
Amount of public debt a able aoe or (—) 
r Excess | « oa a ] or 
Under the receipts ~{ | Social secu- Social secu- 
Fiscal year and Social Secu- (+) or = ' | rity issues rity issues 
month Taxes rity Act expen- bal- for— for— 
under ditures| once Excla- |———_;_—_——— Exclu- —n 
Total, |the So- All Grants All = sive of sive of 
all cial other Total to Trans- other Total | social Old- Un- | Total | social Old- Un- 
sources; Secu- States fers to ; security age re-| ©™- security re-| &™- 
rity and ed- old-age issues pote ploy- issues ae ploy- 
Act! minis. (reserve ment * ment 
ac- ac- 
trative aa count vas count pe 
expense . 
Total, 1935-36..| $4, 116)...._-- $4, 116) $8,477 _, $8, 449| —$4, 361) +$840) $33,779) $33, 760)______- $19}+$5, 078|+-$5, 050)__.___- +$19 
Total, 1936-87..| 5,204| $252} 5,042| 8,001] 183] $285] 7, 553| —2,707| —128| 36,425) 35,846] $287 312} +2, 64e| +2,086] +$267| +298 
—  _——_ =———— | ——— ———S=OS——S==||_ _ ESS |_ —— ———— — = ——— ——_—_— SSS EE SS eee 
Total, 1937-38__| 6,242 604; 5,638) 7,701 291 387} 7,023) —1,459) — 338} 37, 165| 35, 631 662 872 +740 —215| +395) +560 
409 53 356 659 29 42 588 —250 +85| 36,716) 36,067 308 341 +291 +221 +41 +29 
453 60 393 556 17 41 498 —103| +263) 37,045) 36, 286 349 410 +329 +219 +41 
788 50 738 681 10 41 630 +107 —43| 36,875) 36,027 390 458 —170 — 259 +41 +48 
333 52 281 615 40 4l 534 —282| —184| 36,956) 36,029 431 496 +81 +2 +41 +38 
327 36 291 fA2 31 41 470 —215 —68| 37,004) 36,048 472 57 +138 +19 +41 +78 
865 69 796 730 13 43 674 +135) +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625 +185 +93 +4) +651 
335 57 278 566 45 41 480 —-2B1 —23| 37,453) 36,250 554 649 +174 +109 +4) +24 
349 80 269 512 18 41 453 — 163 +25) 37,633) 36,304 595 734 +180 +54 +41 +85 
959 3 956 759 9 43 707 +200} +166) 37,556) 36,176 636 744 —77 —128 +41 +10 
273 33 240 686 32 1] 643 —413} —451) 37, 516 36, 122 647 741 —46 —5A +11 -3 
375 105 270 575 22 2 551 —200| -—122| 37,422) 35,949 647 826 —kS —173 0 +85 
774 769 821 24 0 797 —47| —351) 37,165) 35,631 662 872 —257 —318 +15 +46 
Total, 1938-39 i 
to Sept. 30..._| 1,509 140} 1,360) 2,196 82 109} 2,005 —687| +763) 38,393) 36,677 766 950} +1, 228} +1,046) +104 +78 
EE es 311 31 280 762 49 38 684 —451; —100| 37,191) 35,619 700 872 +26 —12 +38 0 
Se 487 106 381 683 32 38 613 —196} +144) 37,503) 35, 906 733 954 +402 +287 +33 +82 
September...........- 711 3 708 751 10 33 708 —40| +719) 38,393) 36,677 7 950 +800 +771 +33 















































1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections ir table 3 which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
2 Exclusive of public debt retirement. On basis of ‘checks paid,’’ i. e., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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certificates held by the trust fund declined $4 15, 1943, with cash sales of $342.1 million. At 
million in September. the time these new issues were offered publicly, 

Treasury financing for September, other than holders of 1%-percent Treasury notes maturing 
that for social security, consisted largely of sales | December 15, 1938, received the privilege of ex- 
of 2'4-percent Treasury bonds of 1950-52 matu- changing these for the new Treasury issues. A 
rity, of which the sales for cash amounted to substantial part of the maturing notes were re- 
$461.7 million, and of 1\-percent notes due June funded in this way; 93.7 percent of the total 


Table 3.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Sept. 30, 1938! 


{In thousands of dollars] 


















































Collections in the fiscal year Collections in the fiscal year Cumulative collections to Sept. 30, 
1937-38 1938-39 to Sept. 30, 1938 1938 
Internal revenue collection districts in— | 

Total, titles} Under Under /|Total, titles} Under Under |Total, titles) Under Under 

Vill | _ title title Vill title title Vill title title 

andIxX | VIII? Ix 3 and IX Vu? Ix? and IX VIII? Ix? 
ee uu------------| $800, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $130, 578.3 | $128,641.5 | $10,936.8 | $096, 437.5 | $837,533.5 | $158, 904.0 
EE ee Ey ee 4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 951.8 900. 2 51.6 6, 749.8 5, 967.0 782.7 
EE a = eae ae Te eae a 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 232. 4 228. 7 3.8 1, 633. 6 1, 494.0 139. 6 
Arkansas - - - ER RES 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295. 9 347.7 320. 5 27.2 2, 902. 5 2, 202. 6 699. 8 
SE Ce GENEIION) oc cnccocsnsncusiccasouetl 34, 706.8 | 30,970.5 3, 736. 3 8, 786.9 8, 484.3 302. 5 56, 803. 7 50, 877.9 5, 925. 8 
Colorado. OREO ES ea: 3, 505.1 | 3, 137.5 367. 6 810.3 774.0 36.3 5, 599. 2 5, 020. 4 578.8 
Connecticut hates TREES FERS 11, 456.5 | 10,019. 2 | 1, 437.3 2, 633. 2 2, 505. 1 128. 1 18, 887. 1 16, 627. 5 2, 259. 6 
ESS PIE EEN. 3, 407.9 | 2, 840.3 | 567.6 783.4 688. 3 95.1 5, 790.0 4, 658.4 1, 131.6 
Florida. ....-. asse jewsieetinines . 4,027.9 | 3, 288. 3 | 739. 6 951.3 921.3 29.9 7, 340.1 5, 607.6 1, 732. 5 
Georgia. ...- oa aaatee 5, 937.9 | 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 1, 472. 2 1, 267.9 204.3 10, 839. 5 7,917.4 922. 1 
TI hs lthadscsenis ks Siechbdiioecigasircavesdeiteaiccceaabecciedaliaie 1, 203. 1 | 973.6 | 229. 5 289, 1 283. 1 5.9 2, 194. 4 1, 637.9 556. 5 
Idaho. SPT Oe | ote 1,063.1 | 964, 2 | 98.9 235. 8 233.3 2.5] 1,690.4] 1,538.0 152. 4 
Pt CRNNOUND .<.cncudenssacheuanntonne 61,001.8 | 47,840.0)} 13,161.8 13, 210.6 12, 168.8 1,041.9 | 106, 507.1 78, 985. 0 27, 522.1 
Dia tkin swans cnnscecccentsaniansnneees 10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 1, 093. 8 2, 376. 6 2, 293. 8 82.8 16, 549. 4 14, 853. 5 1, 695.9 
IN ladies cin lntstniecesenhincessiteils eed tae ads ani 5, 009. 3 4,510.9 | 408.4 1, 254.8 1, 222. 4 32.4 8, 218. 5 7, 378. 2 840.3 
i isiiacesnenabdnineantipeswscaladeaed 3,192.1 | 2, 430.0 | 762.1 708. 4 647. 6 60.8 5, 641.0 4, 010. 5 1, 630. 5 
EIT cidetanienisllatciaasial 4, 573.3 | 3, 884. 3 689. 1 1, 045. 2 966. 5 78.7 7,440.7 6, 299.9 1, 140.8 
ND iss nhc eiinicsipceisceiiieihesaaidaldad 4, 152.1 | 3, 687.6 | 464. 5 1, 041.4 1,014.0 27.4 6, 785. 4 6, 068. 0 717.3 
NE i iain ives ct Bice nines alien diated adios 2, 342.0 | 2, 099. 2 | 242.8 540.3 525. 4 14.9 3, 772.1 3, 410. 4 361.8 
Maryland (including District of Columbia). 10, 357.1 | 8, 813.3 | 1, 543. 8 2, 578. 1 2, 405. 6 172.5 17, 105.9 14, 640.7 2, 465. 2 
I a ss caacilitten dadbinsl incsdcnia aiid 26, 044. 4 22, 882.8 3, 161.6 6, 121.1 5, 775.3 345. 8 43, 084.7 38, 013.7 5, 071.0 
eS 33,023.0| 3,932.7 7, 219.9 6, 616. 2 603.7] 58,290.0] 51,991.8 6, 298. 2 
a a 8, 999. 5 7,615.7 | 1, 383. 8 2, 139. 5 2, 045. 6 93.9 14, 841. 5 12, 450.9 2, 390. 6 
a a a 1, 356. 1 1, 233.2 | 122. 9 325. 5 322. 2 3.3 2,161.0 1, 981.8 179. 1 
ES 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082. 9 3, 887.8 3, 615. 1 272.8 30, 515.7 22, 111.8 8, 403. 9 
Chin tistiinhamidhndanntibinastaate ; 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 259. 7 246. 5 13. 2 1, 978. 1 1, 527.4 450.7 
ER ERS: 3, 185. 2 2,412.2 773.0 737. 1 668. 3 68.7 5, 585.8 3, 936. 0 1, 649. 8 
a ae 697. 6 586.0 111.5 96. 2 88.1 8.1 1, 203. 5 960. 7 242.8 
EE Te 1, 489. 1 1, 349. 4 139. 6 375.9 363. 2 12.8 2, 496. 3 2, 278.9 217.4 
New Jersey (2 districts).....................] 20,841.7 18, 508. 2 | 2, 333. 6 5, 114.7 4, 817.7 297.0 33, 538. 8 29, 801. 0 3, 737.8 
PE icdencocabnnsadudmecenaneacnbell 591.5 | 547.4 | 44.1 141.3 140. 1 1.3 948.1 884.0 64.1 
New York (6 districts).....................- 136, 414.3 109, 763. 0 26, 651.3 33, 556. 5 28, 972. 5 4,584.0 | 226, 441.6 181, 951. 6 44, 490. 1 
ESE Se. 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 1, 598. 6 1, 524. 6 74.0 10, 847. 5 9, 662. 6 1, 185.0 
CC EEE ST i 508. 9 445.6 63.3 131.6 125. 7 5.9 916.8 737.7 179.1 
Ohio (4 districts).............. RED +. 39, 975. 0 35, 265. 0 4, 710.0 8, 595. 6 8, 103. 0 492. 6 65, 186. 1 57, 730. 1 7, 456. 1 
SaaS cle x 5, 643. 6 5, 049.0 504. 5 1, 379. 5 1, 325.8 53.7 9, 180. 4 8, 158.5 1,021.8 
Oregon... _. 1 SER Oe 3, 697.6 | 3, 304. 2 393.3 898. 4 870.8 27.6 5, 998. 6 5, 369. 1 629. 5 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) .................. 57,629.1 | 1,119.7 | 6, 509. 4 12, 840. 3 12, 101.3 739.0 93, 924.7 83, 628, 2 10, 206. 4 
Rhode Island._......__. sali ah peditahdiaa iene 3, 871. 4 | 3, 838, 2 | 33.2 850.6 850. 6 on 6, 444.9 6, 163.3 231.6 
South Carolina. ................ ccaiea 2, 760. 9 2, 574.4 | 186. 5 617.2 575.8 41.4 4, 424.8 4, 083. 5 341.2 
Se R= 550. 9 542.3 | 8.6 140.3 139.3 1.0 909. 5 874.4 35.0 
EA eee mr eT ; 5, 219.6 4, 552.8 666. 8 1, 210.0 1, 175.2 34.8 8, 533.0 7, 498. 4 1, 034. 7 
Texas (2 districts)................ Jo ee 13, 830. 5 12, 370.5 1, 460.0 3, 483. 4 3, 036. 5 446.9 22, 192.7 19, 680. 0 2, 512.7 
sa a a eine g 1, 362. 7 1, 230. 4 | 132.3 316. 2 310.6 5.6 2, 221.9 2, 003. 9 218.0 
Vermont......._. PERE ace 955.3 849.7 | 105. 7 227.7 220. 2 7.5 1, 568. 2 1, 407.5 160. 8 
Virginia___. eS SS es = 5, 461. 6 4, 753.9 707.8 1, 341.3 1, 282. 5 58.8 8, 952.9 7, 790.7 1, 162.1 
Washington (including Alaska)._....______- 7, 354. 6 | 6, 015. 3 | 1, 339.3 | 1,610.7 1, 525.0 85.8 12, 821.9 9, 645.9 3, 176.1 
GT REP ARE Re: 5, 107.5 | 4, 583.6 | 523.9 1, 103.7 1, 051. 2 52.5 8, 261. 1 7, 464.8 796. 3 
 -  aeeereaaees PUR FINS oT 11,874.3 | 10, 730.6 1, 143.7 2, 882. 2, 780. 9 102. 0 19, 534. 0 17, 778.7 1, 755. 3 
_., ar Repraes sidibidscceedstaiied 563.9 | 474.9 | 89.1 125.7 121.0 4.7 983. 1 771.8 211.3 








! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different 
from the tax figures shown in table 2, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made in the internal 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the U.S. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district does not necessarily repre- 
sent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. : 

*“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable 
by both employer and employee. ; 

+Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part of the 


Period to which these figures apply, employers were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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exchanges were for the 2-percent bonds maturing 
in 1950-52. 

The change in the public debt in September 
may have reflected a desire to increase cash bal- 
ances in view of the continuous war tension in 
Europe. As indicated in table 2, the general fund 
balance was increased $719 million in September, 
although expenditures exceeded tax collections by 
$40 million. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


The status of the old-age reserve account by 
months from January 1937 through September 
1938 is shown in table 4. From the total appro- 
priation balance of $473 million on July 1, 1938, 
$109 million was transferred to the account during 
the first quarter of the current fiscal year, $38 
million in each of the first 2 months, and $33 million 
in September. The entire amount of the transfer 
in the latter month was invested, bringing the 
total investments of the old-age reserve account to 
$766.3 million. 

Lump-sum payments during September to bene- 
ficiaries under the old-age insurance program 
totaled $853,254.97, an amount larger than pay- 
ments in any prior month. These lump-sum pay- 
ments are made from the uninvested portion of the 


account deposited with the disbursing officer in the 
Treasury. Although no part of the transfer dur- 
ing the month was used to replenish the cash held 
by the disbursing officer, the balance at the end of 
the month amounted to $4.5 million. 

Cumulative transfers from the appropriations to 
the account totaled $761 million on September 30, 
The Social Security Act provides that the amount 
of the transfers plus interest on securities held, 
not needed to meet current benefit payments, shall 
be invested in obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the United States. Special issues of 
direct obligations in the account must bear a 3-per- 
cent interest rate; publicly offered obligations may 
be acquired only on such terms as to yield not less 
than 3 percent annually. 

All present investments of the account are in the 
form of a special series of Treasury notes. Among 
the several reasons for this investment procedure, 
the interest restriction mentioned above is one of 
the most important. The average monthly yields 
on publicly offered U.S. obligations since Decem- 
ber 1934 have been substantially below the min- 
imum required for investment under title II. 
(See chart II.) The monthly average yields on 
Treasury bonds have been less than 2.5 percent 





Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-September 1938 


























Deposits with 
Transfers 3-percent ; Cash with 
Appropriation Interest re- “> disbursing 
Year and month ba hae 9 on first Orute te ceived by |° pone Ea apy officer for a... Bear 4 
of month account account acquired benefit pay- of month 
ments 
1937 
EEE EE ee $265, 000,000.00 | $45,000,000 |_.........-.-... | aa $0.00 $0.00 
SE iaidlchnidniisinnidrhnoncweenintnnnwan 220, 000, 000. 00 SE 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 .00 100, 000. 00 
a ceatinicecin cmbgcewmmndeniene 174, 900, 000. 00 SID Bacccccccccescsas 8S eee .00 100, 000. 00 
I  eeniguiindtieivan 129, 900, 000. 00 (OX, | een 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
ES AS a ees 84, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 000 eae 2 Sere 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
i i i tial nem etrenancteipetve 39, 900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | ? $2, 261, 810. 97 4). eee 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
Sn acakdaihabagiepadenasoscwnantinean 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (?) 41,000,000 | 41,061, 810.97 46, 357.05 1, 088, 484. 57 
IE iibnde china bapeneeiuboneseun 458, 000, 000. 00 Es GED Bacscccccccdesden 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
No nha icbbanebenecmiute 417, 000, 000. 00 Og, RE Ucantecawusecibes 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
EE AGEs indi bh nkeneetinenncminainéoheninn 376, 000, 000. 00 __) 8 | ee 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
DEERE ST eG aS reo 335, 000, 000. 00 5 =e DL Baccceusencksoaies 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
| SE a aan 294, 000, 000. 00 | eae 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274. 87 2, 145, 335. 32 
1938 
ESE RE NESE > aE 251, 000, 000. 00 | ae U6 eee 581, 004. 99 1, 564, 330. 33 
inal a atin asin aniemeteeednominn 210, 000, 000. 00 |, aes * | eae 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
NR picks i tg alt ceagiestbcciptininse tiiiladmaeinetedatnmios vs 169, 000, 000. 00 SE Divdccnecncseowen 41,000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132. 95 2, 225, 981. 74 
Re ean. a eke ennlonnaindewe 126, 000, 000. 00 ae: 10, 800, 000 3 —23.35 841, 022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
Dl dtidhndnbiddocseesencoesassoconseoesccenecess 115, 200, 023. 35 0) 0 3 2, 199, 921. 36 823, 297.05 2, 761, 560, 23 
a ion eke pndlindandncnieshoecen 113, 000, 101. 99 15, 412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3 —56. 56 830, 883, 47 1, 930, 620. 20 
sai cuidiaiieagonbmnioinan 473, 012, 391. 44 DOD ocecccnnaceccooce 38, 000, 000 3 —134.05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973. 07 
an ected e bend andianmbuee 435, 012, 525. 49 i )/ =e 33,000,000 | 3 4,999, 733. 27 826, 495. 23 5, 324, 211. 11 
TO iene hGdnecuinadinnaboantanaseqeres 397, 012, 792. 22 7 eee 33, 000, 000 3 —546. 86 853, 254. 97 4, 470, 409. 28 
Cumulative to Sept. 30..................- 364, 013, 339.08 | 761,000, 000 17, 674, 043. 86 766, 300, 000 12, 360, 704.78 | 7, 390, 295. 50 4, 470, 409. 28 











1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
pond a 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 below for explanation of additions to ap- 


prop’ 


$265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account for the 


? $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


disbursing 


officer 
3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted and transferred to the appropriations. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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since January of this year. A continuous decrease 
in yields occurred through May when the average 
fell to 2.3 percent. By August the average yield 
was 2.32 percent. With the decline in prices of 
long-term “‘governments,” however, at the time of 
the war crisis in Europe, the yield on these obliga- 
tions advanced to 2.43 percent on September 17. 
By the end of the month the market, recovering 
substantially, caused a decline in the yields. 


Chart IIl.—Average yields on U. S. obligations, by 
months, January 1934-August 1938 
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! All Treasury bonds except those due or callable within 8 years. 

Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The rates on shorter-term obligations, such as 
Treasury notes or bills, were considerably below 
those on the longer-term issues. The average 
yield on 3- to 5-year Treasury notes was .70 per- 
cent for the week ended August 13 and .85 for the 
week ended’ September 24, 1938. The average 
rate on new issues of bills offered by the Treasury 
advanced from .05 on August 13 to .14 percent on 
September 24, the highest rate since the] issue 
dated April 13. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

Table 5 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund on September 30, 1938. On that date, 
the balance was $962.4 million, an increase of 
$80.5 million over the amount reported on June 
30. This rise was not as great as in recent quar- 
terly periods, mainly because withdrawals during 
the first 3 months of the present fiscal year totaled 
$128.5 million, or about two-thirds of the amount 
withdrawn during the preceding 6 months. Four 
new States—Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, and South 
Carolina—began to pay benefits in the quarter 
ended on September 30, and their combined with- 
drawals totaled $21.7 million in that period, or 
one-sixth of the total amount withdrawn. The 
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withdrawal figure indicates in part the level to 
which benefit payments rose during the period, 
as withdrawals are made in anticipation of future 
payments. Anticipated payments are usually 
withdrawn 1 month in advance. 


General Economic Conditions 


Social security financial operations are influ- 
enced at almost every point by general economic 
conditions. Collections of pay-roll taxes will tend 
to rise as industrial production increases. There 
is not as direct a relationship between general 
business conditions and expenditures under the 
act, for some grants, such as those for administer- 
ing unemployment compensation and perhaps 
those for general health and welfare, will not 
necessarily decline with an increase in prosperity. 
It is likely, however, that certain other programs 
under the act will be characterized by decreasing 
expenditures or by a leveling off of a rising trend 
if industry revives in a vigorous manner. This 
tendency might be reversed if more States were 
to participate in the public-assistance programs, 
or if others were able to increase their payments 
to recipients. 

The quarter ended on September 30 was so 
troubled by various political and economic dis- 
turbances that it was difficult to distinguish any 
developments that might be said to forecast the 
future trend of business. There now seems to be 
a fairly widespread conviction that industrial re- 
covery, halted by the war threat, may gain con- 
siderable momentum in the United States in the 
period just ahead. All the conditions bearing on 
this possibility of industrial and economic ex- 
pansion are important in the financing of the 
social security program. Accordingly, it is of 
interest to note that during the month of Septem- 
ber many significant indexes of business activity 
continued the substantial rise begun in July and 
August. 

The movement of these indicators enhanced 
the general spirit of optimism. Present signs 
seem to suggest that the low points of May and 
June may have marked a turning point. All 
four of the preliminary estimates of the volume 
of unemployment shown in chart III indicate a 
definite decline in the number of unemployed in 
August as compared with July. The rise in the 
Federal Reserve Board index of factory employ- 











87.0 in September. 


76.8 in August. 


ment, adjusted for seasonal variation, strengthens 
the impression gained from these estimates in 
that it shows an increase from 84.9 in August to 
The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose almost 4 points in Septem- 
ber, reaching 80.7 for the month as compared to 
The adjusted index of employ- 





Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Sept. 30, 1938 


ment in the durable goods industries rose from 
72.1 to 75.8 in the same period. This rise may 
be attributed largely to the automobile industry, 
in which employment rose 23.8 points. 
index of employment in the nondurable goods 
industries also rose from 97.1 in August to 97.6 
in September, a rise actuated largely by increases 
in employment in the rubber and tobacco indus- 
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Fiscal year 1938-39 


















































Interest 
credited 
July 1-Sept. 
30, 1938 3 


With- 
drawals 
July 1-Sept. 

¢ 


Balance as of 
Sept. 30, 1938 








Con- Fiscal year 1937-38 
tribu- = 
ane 
State rst col-| Balance as of Contributions 
wae June 30, 1937 Contributions Interest With- Balance as of deposited 
rolls deposited credited drawals? | June 30, 1938 | July 1-Sept. 
for | 30, 1938 
_____ Ere, eweees $313, 602, 561. 52/$748, 813, 895. 53/$15, 172, 022. 11/$195, 720, 000/$881, 868, 479. 16|$203, 339, 174. 31 
Alabama. -....-..- 1936 4,911,753. 12) 6,627,909. 79 184, 428.43] 4,250,000) 7, 474,091. 34| 1, 816, 834. 81 
a Se 498, 958. 23 RIES 502, 581. 59} 122, 759. 09 
Ri cctin wae 1936 930, 784. 65) 1, 815, 356. 24 39, 169. 71 1, 200, 000) 1, 585, 310. 60) 500, 000. 00 
Arkansas... ------ ft ae ; 3, 575, 206. 47 t  *” eae | 3, 615, 756. 61) 734, 243. 39 
California. -.-.....- 1936 27, 909, 344.34) 63, 495,000.00} 1,470,081. 18) 12,200,000) 80, 674,425.52} 18, 562, 628. 64 
Colorado-.--....-- 1936 2, 309, 943. 41 4, 035, 587. 42 . ), aaa 6, 455, 023. 55 1, 156, 089. 41 
Connecticut_____- 1936 8, 446, 814. 60} 12, 153, 000. 00 308, 356. 68 8, 250,000} 12, 658, 171. 28 3, 640, 000. 00 
Delaware. ---..---  _,! ee 2, 801, 683. 16 *., ¢ arse: 2, 823, 400. 15 498, 631. 31 
District of Co- 

DR cnicinemaisn 1936 3, 528, 047. 77 5, 177, 939. 64 141, 647. 08 825,000} 8, 022, 634. 49 1, 425, 745. 95 
ES os Eaters se 6, 995, 820. 77 = <2 7, 053, 527. 95 1, 340, 000. 00 
Georgia.........- Oe a a 10, 767, 192. 82 2, 10, 859, 097.99 1, 900, 000. 00 
EES Jd St 2, 148, 537. 76 7 = eee 2, 164, 616. 04 547,095. 01 
ER 1936 904, 010. 47 1, 596, 933. 38 = |) aes 2, 545, 096. 86 465, 848. 65 
a ag Sas _.| 84,314,013. 81 ae 84, 778, 436.35) 15, 575, 000. 00 
_ees........-- 1936 14, 058, 452. 89} 15, 135, 803. 50 544,966.71) 2,500,000] 27, 239, 223. 10 4, 310, 159. 47 
SS 1936 2, 756, 610. 16 7, 000, 000. 00 BE AE i nenscoscsaes 9, 919, 722. 75 1, 900, 000. 00 
See a RTA ES 7, 122, 280. 08 ), . =a 7, 201, 075. 51 1, 411, 805. 08 
Kentucky--..-.-- 1936 2, 510, 459.81) 10, 682,000. 00 J. _ as 13, 411, 507.80} 2, 550, 000. 00 
Louisiana. --..---- 1936 3, 824, 169. 43 7, 475, 000. 00 176, 949. 09 1,750,000} 9, 726,118.52} 2,375, 000. 00 
a 1936 1, 860, 889.88} 3,050,000. 00 72, 428.21} 2,700,000} 2, 283, 318. 09 900, 000. 00 
Maryland.-_--..-- 1936 3, 016, 919. 51 9, 800, 000. 00 181, 963. 59} 6,300,000} 6, 698,883.10} 3,000,000. 00 
Massachusetts_._| 1936 18, 869, 145. 19} 39, 300, 000. 00 888, 931.07] 15,000,000) 44, 058,076. 26] 10, 800, 000. 00 
Michigan_-_......| 1936 13, 131, 614.88} 47, 986, 260. 15 oS eae ACS 62, 033, 523.14] 5, 644, 362. 04 
Minnesota - ----- 1936 4, 729, 730. 48) 11, 700, 000. 00 231, 688.86) 5,500,000] 11, 161,419.34] 3, 400,000. 00 
Mississippi--_---- 1936 1, 146, 582.13) 2, 107, 596. 67 53, 114. 26 650, 006 2, 657, 293. 06 596, 000. 00 

ae Ae Se 24, 094, 668. 20 CS J aes 24, 242, 697.56) 4, 500, 000. 00 
Montana..-_.....- «| aa 3, 050, 697. 20 _ aaa 3, 083, 734. 41 900, 000. 00 
Nebraska. --_...-- ot Da 4, 801, 135. 90 3) Ss eee 4, 838, 959. 41 959, 000. 00 
it a ERS 1, 028, 946. 31 12, 084. 56]... _- RES, 1, 041, 039. 87 220, 770. 63 
New Hampshire.| 1936 2, 300, 138. 55 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463. 48 2, 070, 006 3, 371, 473. 46 609, 201. 73 
New Jersey--.... 1936 16, 635, 414. 88] 27, 176, 000. 00 , ) , ae 44, 533, 935.83} 10, 468, 000. 00 
New Mexico. -..-- 1936 654, 159. 04 75, 000. 00 tt eee 1, 657, 860. 92 400, 000. 00 
New York-_-_---. 1936 56, 663, 174.64) 90, 800,000.00] 2, 184, 506.42] 50,000,000} 99, 647,681.06] 41, 100, 000. 00 
North Carolina_..| 1936 5, 552, 855. 72| 8, 255,090. 00 206, 067.64) 5,575,000} 8, 438,923.36} 2,300,000. 00 
peeves...) M87 1.............. 1, 263, 116. 11 eae 1, 276, 251. 75 225, 000. 00 
| Sra 1936 17, 119, 822.46} 52, 102,364.27) 1,173,458. 70)...........- 70, 395, 645.43) 12, 443, 245. 81 
Oklahoma...._._- 1936 3, 527,930.14} 6,030, 000.00  \\ s . Sas 9, 764, 591.86] 1, 600, 000. 00 
Oregon........... 1936 3, 351, 206.64) 5, 184, 881. 46 119, 389.84) 4,000,000} 4, 655, 567. 94 1, 580, 271. 21 
Pennsylvania_...| 1936 38, 004, 190.67) 65, 522,000.00} 1, 527, 735.83) 38,500,000) 66, 553,926.50) 18, 007, 000. 00 
Rhode Island__-.| 1936 4, 505, 597.43} 7, 207, 179. 25 155, 046. 86} 6,800,000} 5, 067, 823. 54 1, 985, 916. 71 
South Carolina...| 1936 2, 517, 695.89) 3, 525,000.00 eT 6, 145, 796.97} 1,050,000. 00 
South Dakota_...| 1936 473, 367. 73) 870, 000. 00 EE 1, 367, 040. 50 270, 000. 00 
Tennessee_-_-_-.__- 1936 3, 818, 051. 16 6, 620, 000. 00 158, 400. 99 3, 500, 000 7, 096, 452. 15 1, 960, 000. 00 
«ee ERE 1936 10, 658, 749.45) 18, 810, 000. 00 462,744.10} 4,200,000) 25, 731,493.55) 5, 305, 000. 00 
SS 1936 1, 122, 597.42} 2, 190,000.00 48, 291.01 1,725,000] 1, 635, 888. 43 590, 000. 00 
Vermont-.......- 1936 660, 644. 80 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81 575, 000 1, 388, 645. 04 362, 772. 87 
.. “Se 1936 4, 321, 153.45) 7,475,000. 00 183, 336.92) 2,950,000} 9,029,490.37)  2,300,000.00 
Washington--__.__ ee 12, 975, 602. 61 EY ees 13, 110, 347.04} 2,350,000. 00 
West Virginia_...| 1936 3, 612, 222.38) 10,078,000. 00 176, 815. 21 8, 600, 000 5, 267, 037. 59 2, 205, 000. 00 
Wisconsin__.._... 1934 23, 258, 176.35) 15, 406, 155. 72 709, 282.27| 6,100,000) 33. 273,614.34) 4, 140,792. 50 
Wyoming---_._._- ge SEP ae 1, 632, 467.75 A” eee 1, 650, 237. 29 335, 000. 00 





$5, 712, 635. 87 





43, 579. 
3, 443. 
10, 370. 
25, 062. 
536, 861. 
43, 810. 
79, 490. 
19, 326. 


45 
70 
67 
79 
63 
90 
37 
Wt 


53, 070. 
47, 944. 


41 
26 


73, 122. 
14, 901. 
17, 304. 
583, 947. 
155, 993. 38 
63, 780. 12 
, 698. 73 
, 835. 64 
, 553. 23 
. 334. 16 


25 
38 
92 


46, 470. 
2, 203. 
355, 003. 
72, 640. 
17, 073. 
166, 355. 
21, 709. 
33, 990. 2 
7, 166, 13 
20, 257. 


17 
87 
13 


306, 875. 
11, 780. 
674, 707. 
45, 970. 
8, 606. ! 
463, 122. 80 
64, 759. 
29, 052. 
387, 331. 
31, 342. 


40, 303. 76 
9, 631. 12 
43, 230. 05 
168, 097. 70 
10, 965. 04 
9, 088. 96 
56, 469. 40 
88, 356. 53 
28, 991. 12 
210, 345. 36 


53 


$128, 535, 000 


3, 250, 000 


48]... 


“8, 500, 000 
1, 250, 000 


1, 325, 000 
1, 000, 000 


2, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 

1, 500, 006 

550, 006 





24, 000, 000 
3, 125, 000 


1, 100, 000 
23, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000 


2, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
480, 000 
150, 000 
2, 000, 000 


2, 650, 000 








11, 395. 66) 


2, 900, 000 


$ 





1962, 385, 289. 34 


6, 084, 505. 60 
628, 784. 38 

1, 720, 681. 27 
4, 375, 062. 79 
92, 473, 915. 79 
7, 654, 923. 86 
13, 127, 661. 65 
3, 341, 358. 40 


9, 051, 450. 85 
8, 441, 472. 21 


12, 832, 220. 24 
2, 726, 612. 43 
2, 828, 250. 43 

100, 937, 383. 83 

23, 205, 375. 95 

10, 633, 502. 87 
8, 662, 579. 32 

16, 051, 343. 44 

10, 840, 671.75 
2, 196, 652. 25 


7, 245, 353. 27 
45, 140, 280. 13 
48, 032, 888. 31 
13, 134, 060. 30 

2, 720, 366. 54 
28, 909, 053. 30 


55, 308, 812. 12 
2, 069, 641. 09 
117, 422, 388. 25 
7, 659, 893. 37 
1, 509, 858. 27 
83, 302, 014. 04 
1, 429, 351. 77 
5, 164, 891. 35 
61, 948, 258. 27 
5, 285, 082. 78 


34, 724, 752. 20 
1, 996, 632. 95 





' Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
following States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 


ployee contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 
2 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 prior to that date. 
3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the 


(Em- 





[In thousands of dollars] 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1937-38 and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Sept. 30, 1938 ' 











Fiscal year 1938-39 to Sept. 30, 1938 
















































































Treasury 
Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
Fiscal year ment 
State — 
otal Total 
grants grant 3 Unem- 
Old-age | jee te | stato | ozment | Maternal | Serview | cuud- | Public 
| ete | eal ae | am welfare | health 
anes ent jtheblind| sation health crippled services?| work ¢ 
children adminis- | services? | children? 
tration ? 

Total, all participating States_.......| $274, 956.9 |$81, 893.3 |$53, 867.0 $7,918.9 | $1, 285.5 $15, 197. 5 $962.0 $783.0 $458.0 $1, 421.3 
BIER. cocwccncscacssenccceccnceessssunes 2, 599.9 625. 6 212.5 87.7 7.6 201.5 31.2 26.7 11.9 46.7 
EEE RTE SNS OAS 252.8 74.6 45.4 (5) (8) 8.6 8.7 1.2 1.9 8.9 
DS pacnnenteceesvateednescancessessese 1,417.3 571.1 330. 6 81.7 13.6 93.8 19.5 12.1 6.2 13.7 
BED. oc necccncccccesesscocescsssouceses 1, 804. 9 488. 0 274.9 49.0 9.6 92.6 14.9 31.5 15.5 0 

} Sn iwc ecccosenedeseoseseecdusseses 25, 545. 7 7, 105.7 5, 400. 6 410.6 267.9 887.5 23.1 54.9 13.6 47.4 
i iinecacqhieutcenenneonsihmanenind 494.2 | 1,940.9 | 1,737.9 121.7 27.1 29.8 7.5 12.7 4.2 0 
Th d.cacucccbatendcchanecbumnaeltt 3, 845. 4 1,078.7 609. 2 (5) (5) 427.5 11.7 2.2 7.3 20.8 
Delaware. - ......-------.------------------ 496. 3 124.4 31.5 17.3 (5) 53.0 11.0 2.8 1.8 6.9 
Deeret of Columbls.. ..........ceccoseceses 1, 188. 6 423. 8 121.8 47.4 8.5 221.4 10.9 3.8 3.7 6.4 
DE nb dnndiencondadesevcceneutssnedeune 2, 918. 4 829. 1 631.9 45.8 32.1 60.2 14.5 10.1 6.1 28.4 
BIL, shoncescceceseuddscsenseenseuesandml 2, 340. 6 982. 5 552.8 128.0 22.2 145.3 32.7 22.7 12.2 66.6 
i - tiengncawsethnuedausnedeneniie 498. 8 139.3 37.3 42.3 0 27.8 7.4 7.2 2.9 14.5 
i ccdéveddcevcesedacdéncentcosentoesess 1, 687.3 465.1 285. 6 65.9 10.0 87.4 9.2 3.2 0 3.8 
Pl cGpndvdchanccesdwaddeweeksnwesssnaeh’ 14, 977. 1 3, 977.6 3, 635. 8 (5) (5) 197.1 35. 6 61.0 20.3 27.7 
Nl aii nn cchichdalnensshounsiineaiied 8,072.2} 2,441.6} 1,321.0| 4329 68.9 534.3 12.9 18.6 13.4 39.8 
i icseindoaceeeoocecesecocccecoscsssesnnes 5, 697.0 2,323.9 | 2,001.9 (5) 45.3 193.0 21.2 12.8 7.7 41.9 
vndndededesetéoccoscossesscssousetie 2, 192. 8 1, 046. 7 688. 7 153. 6 23.6 97.7 22.7 17.7 13.2 29. 4 
i niketmeeetadedennesassnhonncnnl 2, 844. 2 809. 0 594.9 (5) (5) 112.2 21.1 21.2 10.6 49.0 
DT cnidtedesdamaeisensadoosebeeaenne 3, 289. 2 959. 0 418.4 232.1 11.9 224.3 23.5 (®) 10.5 38.3 
Bs sc eccedesncccccececcconcnesccsesesane 1, 452. 7 747.7 364. 8 49.7 47.5 251. 2 8.5 6.1 5.0 16.0 
i din aiidnbedadondaathisrmeddi’ 3, 943. 2 1, 067.0 468.1 261.3 13.9 260.9 18.2 11.9 6.4 26. 2 
Massachusetts 15, 083. 4 4, 305. 6 2, 988. 5 330. 8 48.0 841.1 18.4 19.1 1.7 58.0 
Michigan - ..... 10, 128.7 4, 370.8 , 791.5 329. 5 22. 5 1, 130.3 20.6 18.1 15 56.9 
Minnesota... .- - ; 10, 578.8 | 2,742.4 | 2,027.2 210. 5 31.9 387.9 17.0 19.8 8.6 39.5 
Mississippi pndtadendasedhenennsonibnedeudam 1, 060. 1 397.8 216. 1 (5) (5) 94.8 24.0 4.7 12.8 45.4 
EES CS ENE <5 7, 090. 6 2, 362. 5 1, 878. 2 169. 2 (5) 246.0 28.4 19.0 21.7 0 
Dl Lacdinnedceyedasabtaqncencesaneuenel 1, 840. 6 697. 6 532. 6 90. 1 0 29.7 11.2 12.4 4.5 17.1 
ih inithncibeniabeeraneinaibinkstidel 2, 877. 2 1, 152.3 873. 6 165. 7 21.1 66.2 5.6 13.1 6.9 0 
Dit: cetaseniseannanecgaduiieaie 438. 2 140.0 0 (5) (5) 33. 6 14.2 5 5.6 0 
eee 1, 100.8 152. 6 1—1.0 0 0 126.8 8.3 3.9 2.9 11.7 
ii. :na¢asaidbnenaithdehibaniae 4, 685. 2 1, 881. 6 905. 4 470. 2 20.7 394. 6 21.8 13.6 5.4 49.9 
EEL ISS Ze! 729. 1 207. 5 73. 5 36.0 4.8 45.8 16.0 10.6 3.4 17.3 
ES ee 26, 117.0 8, 722. 5 4, 712.2 1, 262.7 69.7 2, 552. 7 36. 6 21.0 9.3 58.2 
North Carolina 3, 295. 4 1, 080. 3 452.8 144.0 41.6 309. 4 38.0 24.1 23.4 47.0 
North Dakota 1, 088. 4 285. 5 206. 4 15. 6 0 36. 2 8.3 8.4 10.6 0 
nbn cain ceded odaeiedoesendamnman 18, 575. 8 3, 592. 5 2, 684. 0 367.8 117.0 239.1 24.6 38.3 32.1 89.7 
SEES SEE PY Ae SS 5, 788. 9 3, 308. 7 2, 500. 9 376. 7 76. 0 283.1 26.7 16.6 13.6 15.0 
(sees 3, 201. 8 899. 2 609. 0 58.1 18. 6 186. 9 10. 2 3.1 5.8 7.4 
a. a asin eenikesgidite inten techies 24, 139. 6 5, 745. 6 3, 045. 6 675.0 (*) 1, 804.0 60.3 27.0 17.5 116.2 
= niu cindumbiameenndadtbattael 1, 633. 6 439. 3 179.5 9 (5) 190. 6 6.0 7.0 3.3 14.0 
I no ccieripetinenemmiealbiaaeiiialiat 1, 729. 8 849. 9 436. 1 132.5 20. 6 159. 2 28. 6 15.3 8.5 49.0 
cs nnewachusbnmetwnensieinieninial 1, 541.4 586. 1 528. 1 (5) 3.7 21.2 11.9 9.8 4.7 6.7 
ER ae ease 3, 080. 9 777.1 326. 6 143.6 17.9 232.0 23.5 3.3 3.3 26.9 
i RRR cass x 12,841.6 | 3,049.3 | 2,409.7 (5) (5) 428.9 53.2 48.8 16.2 92.5 
3 aes 2, 570. 6 758. 4 535. 1 87.3 9.6 84.9 16.3 6.8 3.3 15.0 
ees 874. 2 192. 0 $4.7 6.8 3.7 69.1 9.0 5.2 3.9 9.5 
a rtiscnibinomnbe 1, 179.6 346. 6 26. 2 4.2 11.0 222.7 2.7 17.6 10.8 30.4 
I oo. od, ssisesinaiieetcinionidalanibaaiae 6, 573. 2 1, 653. 5 1, 299. 1 154. 1 48.6 117.5 9.2 15.9 9.0 0 
| TETAS RARE ES 3, 594. 3 780. 7 297. 5 103. 3 15.1 318.9 7.6 15.4 14.3 8.6 
TEE ee ae ee 7, 296. 2 2, 026. 7 1, 298.3 300. 8 67.1 302. 6 13.9 24.8 19.1 0 
Se Sea Pe 663. 2 167.5 98. 6 18. 2 6.4 34.5 2.8 .4 (6) 6.7 





1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this p 


reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security 


. For any given period, amounts 


oard to the Secretary of the Treasury 


for payments to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts 
to be granted for the current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effact. 
therefore, are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

1 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payment to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unem- 


ployment compensation program; as of Sept. 30, 1938, such grants had been made to 44 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 
3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


4 Administered by the U. 


5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


* No plan approved by the Chief of the 


8. Public Health Service. 


7 Refund of unexpended grant for the fiscal year 1937-38. 
Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


Bulletin, November 1938 


. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Payments, 





tries. The Department of Commerce indexes 
of national income paid out and of compensation 
of employees, adjusted for seasonal variation, 





also showed definite increases in September as 
compared with August. 
The Federal Reserve Board index of industria] 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified | by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury and advances authorized and those certified as of Oct. 31, 1938, 
for the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Oct. 31, 1938, for direct assistance and administration of 
public assistance 




















a Advances authorized and cer- | Advances authorized for . ' . 
Total ae the | "tified for first quarter of | second quarter of fiscal core 
State fiscal year 1938-39 year 1938-39 q mead. 9 
Aid to Aid to Aid to Aid to 
—- depend- | Aid to tem depend- | Aid to pm a depend- | Aid to = depend- | Aid to 
ence ent the blind anes ent the blind ance ent the blind ance ent the blind 
children children children children 
Ee bicinccacisdnineninccce $179, 180. 5 |$25, 233.8 | $5, 182.8 |$51, 039.5 | $7, 428.3 | $1, 226.9 |$45, 084.9 | $6,939.9 | $1, 225.4 |$29, 792.7 | $4, 484.8 $765.4 
SEE A eee en 908. 2 311.0 19.8 338.3 105. 8 8.5 253.1 90. 6 6.4 146.9 46.8 26 
ie ai tin dccesibiheeieemaitem 144.5 (?) (2) 45.4 (?) (2) 32.6 () Q) 15.9 (2) (3) 
ad nics instproc we 657.2 236. 4 37.3 237.8 53.8 9.9 278.4 76.4 11.2 185. 6 52.1 7.4 
ST 1,061.5 209. 1 43.3 274.9 49.0 9.6 33. 6 8.9 .2 33.6 8.9 2 
EE EER 17, 346.8 1, 428.0 970.5 5, 384. 5 396. 3 270. 6 5, 487.6 434.7 273.6 3, 541.3 278. 4 177.4 
i inenenendennens 5, 665. 8 452.1 90.8 1, 373.1 121.7 27.1 1, 322.0 135. 1 25.9 843.4 92.6 17.6 
Demmectiont...............,- 2, 267.4 (?) 0 593. 6 (2) (2) 630. 8 () (2) 423.3 (2) (3) 
i cia ae 198. 6 62. 5 (*) 47.2 15.5 (2) 34.2 17.3 (@) 18.5 11.8 (3) 
District of Columbia_-_-_--.-- 424.4 180.4 20. 6 122.6 56.3 7.6 119.0 44.5 8.7 76.0 26. 1 5.7 
ss 3 2, 192.8 (?) 71.8 617.6 31.1 20. 2 703. 4 44.0 47.3 444.4 29.3 29.6 
EES Sao a 1,474.4 310.3 56.4 454.6 110.9 20.3 524. 5 128.0 21.3 249.6 85.3 14.2 
Re 130.7 127.9 8.3 37.3 42.3 0 37.4 34.4 0 25.0 22.9 0 
hdd wnbcceneeuinies 1, 116.7 264. 5 39.4 285. 6 65.9 10.0 286. 1 71.5 9.4 188.3 47.4 6.0 
ila academinwiasieoane 12, 855. 7 (?) (?) 3, 568. 2 (2) () 3, 651.1 () () 2, 430. 6 (3) () 
SES eae eee 4, 045.7 1, 432. 2 252.9 1, 233. 6 415.3 66.1 1, 482. 9 454.0 68. 1 74.6 293. 0 42.8 
la anes 4, 981.1 (2) 91.6 1, 526.0 (2) 39.5 1, 532.4 (@) 40.4 1, 007.4 (2) 23.1 
| TEE Ee 1, 433. 9 342.0 64.7 688.7 153.6 23.6 623.7 107. 5 25.4 394.5 58.3 14.4 
0 1, 982. 2 (?) (?) 573. 5 (2) () 7.1 (2) (2) 392. 8 (2) Q@) 
Se ea 1, 559. 8 751.0 15.0 418.4 232.1 11.9 480.0 252. 7 15.5 328.4 171.8 10.4 
a i ieractinptiithcieranel 445.0 185.3 151.7 364.8 49.7 47.5 403.8 48.8 44.2 273.9 32.4 29.1 
eee eee ae 1, 699. 9 855.0 75.8 462.7 263. 6 18.3 486.6 264. 1 19.1 324.5 176. 1 12.1 
Massachusetts_..........-.. 10, 883. 0 945.3 127.1 2,991.7 330.9 35.3 3, 066. 8 347.9 7.3 2, 022.3 234. 5 25.0 
I iii ecepiibscienitncilicann! 6, 570.7 1, 693. 1 64.4 2, 007.9 277.3 17.4 2, 069. 1 343.3 17.5 1, 426.3 197.7 11.3 
TS See 7, 839.0 585. 4 72.0 1, 963. 6 169. 6 19.7 2, 075.6 206. 9 33.2 1, 384. 6 136. 4 23.6 
eee 425.1 (?) (?) 216. 1 () (3) 220. 1 (2) () 146. 4 (2) (2) 
| AIT RE 5, 983. 9 226. 8 (2) 1, 726.8 169. 2 (@) 1, 849.0 220.9 (’) 1, 135. 2 141.2 () 
science 1, 435. 2 140.9 10.2 413.1 63.6 0 389. 2 69.5 0 254.8 48.0 0 
a cach scat 2, 092. 8 476.5 55.0 642.8 117.8 14.8 669. 6 127.0 18.6 450.7 87.5 12.5 
SEE 236. 6 (4) (?) 74.0 (’) (2) 86.1 (4) (*) 55. 2 (?) (?) 
New Hampshire.........._- 521.2 55.0 38.1 139. 2 12.4 27 141.2 13.1 9.3 92.3 8.7 8 
FE 2, 619. 5 1, 152. 4 72.0 725.0 355. 4 20.7 741.8 339.0 21.3 469. 2 226.9 14.1 
New Mexico...........-.--- 273.7 142.1 18. 6 73.4 36.0 4.8 22.7 11.3 1.3 22.7 11.3 1.3 
tnemeninnidces 14,092.8 | 3,734.7 295.1 | 3,549.0] 1,262.7 65.6 | 3,731.8 809. 5 69.7 | 2,447.5 409. 2 36.9 
North Carolina. .- a 1, 190. 1 340. 4 153.9 452.7 144.0 41.6 476.0 138. 9 34.7 314.3 93.0 20.4 
North Dakota. 699.7 104.9 0 206. 5 15.6 0 226.6 49.3 1.7 151.9 30.9 5 
a 13, 859. 2 1, 349. 5 409.7 4, 416.2 366.3 115.8 0 368. 3 117.5 0 228. 5 75.8 
Oklahoma. 5, 870. 5 790.3 138. 0 1, 265. 5 183.0 47.0 388. 8 65. 6 13.1 388.8 65. 6 13.1 
| ST 1, 929.9 153.3 64.5 618.7 52.4 20.2 610.4 61.6 17.1 380. 6 35.5 9.9 
Pennsylvania_-_..........-.-- 12, 880.5 | 2,609.0 £973.0 | 3,068.8 675.0 (‘) 1, 762. 1 458. 6 (4) 1, 762. 1 458. 6 (*) 
Rhode Island--......-...--- 643.9 127.3 (3) 181.9 38.9 () 181.8 41.5 (2) 119.3 26.7 (2) 
South Carolina--.-......--.- 828.3 138.7 43.8 436.1 97.3 20.6 256.3 76.9 8.7 161.8 56.0 4.4 
South Dakota. --......----- 1, 300. 6 (2) 7.9 528.6 (2) 3.7 545.4 (2) 7.0 377.4 (@) 4.8 
| See 1, 087.8 567.0 52.0 564.0 201.3 32. 2 475.0 210.7 34.9 315.1 140.9 24.0 
aiid Atesniirmareihter neni 9, 375.7 (?) (?) 2, 412.6 (2) (®) 2, 424. 4 (2) (2) 1, 593.9 (?) (2) 
NEMO ER 1, 799. 5 331.7 39.4 535. 1 87.3 9.6 400. 6 75.7 7.8 256. 3 46.8 4.5 
ina ciieassacededend 424.8 31.0 15.8 131.1 6.8 3.7 107.2 LF 3.6 68.3 6.3 2.3 
tia cee ipiviiineosiape (?) (?) (2) 26.2 4.2 11.0 178.0 26.9 18.8 118.6 18.0 12.5 
SEES 5, 148.7 863.8 171.6 1, 299. 1 154.1 48.6 1, 151.9 160.8 43.2 266.0 27.1 11.1 
\. a, ae 1, 737.0 436. 6 68.0 409.3 137.9 20.7 395. 2 157.5 19.6 248.9 98.4 12.3 
ETERS 4, 444.7 1, 007.2 252.3 1, 217.9 288. 5 68.1 1, 346.3 319.3 66.9 882.3 206. 9 43.3 
EE cndciditndadiccqbtinire 393. 8 83.2 30.5 98. 2 17.9 7.4 95.6 17.7 5.9 61.4 11.0 3.4 









































! Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration 


ot the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. This table is not comparable to the 
for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and e 


2 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for the 


3 Plan approved Oct. 
4 Approved plan expi 


= 


1938 
Dec. 


riod covered in this column. 


; no grants authorized as of Oct. 31. 
31, 1937; no Federal funds available since that date. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits, 


tables showing the amount of obligations incurred 
xclude administrative expense. 


Social Security 











production, adjusted for seasonal variation, rose 


2 points from 88 in August to 90 in September. 
Both manufacturing and mineral industries aided 


in this rise; the former rose from 87 to 89 and the 


latter from 95 to 97 in the same period. This 
was the fourth consecutive month in which the 
combined index showed an increase, and it reached 
the highest level attained since October 1937. 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services:' Advances? for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and advances authorized and certified as of Oct. 31, 1938, for the first and second quarters of the fiscal 


year 1938-39 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Oct. 31, 1938, for— 





Administration of unemployment 




















compensation and employment tems eet omnes Rupleywment cries adminis- 
services 
State 
: First Second First Second First Second 
be p l u - er, a — pe aT ’ a, eg quarter, quarter, 
1937-38 seal year scal year 1937-38 seal year | fiscal year 1937-38 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 
| nS See $42, 255.9 | $14,771.0 | $13, 501.1 $27, 878.1 $9, 787.7 $9, 201.2 | $14,377.8 $4, 983.3 $4, 299.9 
EE ae, ae 713. 6 192.3 178.1 473.6 129.8 125.9 240.0 62.5 52.2 
TEER ESE SY 31.0 8.6 11.2 31.0 6.2 Sg ES 2.4 3.3 
a carl te ee 303. 2 93.8 2.7 202. 1 66.0 40.8 101.1 27.8 21.9 
Pin ic abbpanndécahuciietetiscuiimalan 171.2 92.6 113.3 171.2 51.3 kf es 41.3 35.4 
Cita na nannientdeamenaeaaae’ 3, 458. 8 875.4 779. 1 2, 479. 4 791.7 779.1 979. 4 83.7 0 
tit ckachineidicnenacaaeenhauaaene 100. 9 44.0 140. 8 100.9 29.8 tS Sea 14.2 56.8 
CS TRATES Aer: 1, 217.0 425.3 304.7 834.7 335.9 253. 5 382.3 89.4 51.2 
qa i aaR ae RNS 6 cee. 138. 4 53.0 63.1 138. 4 33.8 eR 19.2 20.8 
District of Columbia... ..- iilatiaieledeabintieeiaatad 366. 9 105, 1 116.3 270.7 69. 4 70.9 96.2 35.7 45.4 
pees Meee 191.9 60.2 84.4 191.9 60.2 GE 6 Betrecncccccchiiseudcdailiaaiamadaniaien 
EEE een Eee Ane, 225. 8 145.3 199.7 225. 8 $1.1 Ye eeree: 94,2 94.8 
i “Gs: SSE eh a 98.8 27.8 0 98.8 27.8 5, SPORE EOS SR 
ESTEE ES Ss: 126. 4 87.4 51.5 126. 4 64.0 | Sees 23.4 11.0 
RRR RS oo. 362. 4 197, 1 240. 1 362. 4 197.1 ___ f SR i tes 
ti icdhhcte cain deatnab octy tearecdisiiatebiaaeaatiel 1, 566.7 534.3 239. 1 1, 078.9 372.8 239.1 487.8 161.5 0 
IS See te 294. 6 193. 0 161. 2 209. 9 136.1 110.6 84.7 56.9 50.6 
ss SRNR S37: 131.2 97.8 155.7 131.2 54.0 | § Re 43.8 51.1 
el isn ance cti iodahisdeuinaiansaicodaniiinn 223.0 112.2 95.1 223. 0 80.1 ee 32.1 45.3 
(Seer 655. 0 224.3 207. 4 411.7 150.3 134.0 243.3 74.0 73.4 
ss See ee 494. 4 140.3 110.9 319.4 106. 9 81.0 175.0 33.4 29.9 
Enero eeere eon 813.2 260.9 212.7 541.9 199. 9 143.0 271.3 61.0 69.7 
TET RAP IE BEA 2,717.7 841.1 664.7 1, 897. 4 641.7 664.7 820.3 199.4 0 
ES ERG SE ESE 1, 261. 5 1, 130, 2 831.6 744.8 711.1 549.0 516.7 419.1 282.6 
RS aE eee: 1, 090. 5 380. 5 281.3 668. 1 263. 5 281.3 422.4 117.0 0 
i SNA 289. 5 94.8 75. 5 189. 0 64.2 56. 2 100. 5 30. 6 19.3 
ss | aR ae: ‘ 251.2 238. 9 221.3 251.2 148.1 ON | Se 90.8 120.5 
st «to eiiitisests pis bstiicie teemibeiins nmmabenaiaed 108. 8 29.7 26.7 108. 8 29.7 , SS ee eS 
EES LSE RC ESS 88. 3 66. 2 91.3 88.3 37.7 CF Ui ciioniamiall 28.5 45.8 
ER iinntinc sncchandsammbadnsiau 109. 9 33.7 33.9 109.9 20.6 , | SRS 13.1 13.1 
St II cin cnncemedisnaeusedibbaenin 300. 9 100.0 88.9 269.0 71.7 62.1 121.9 28.3 26.8 
EES eee es It §21.1 394.5 0 521.1 225. 5 yf See 169.0 0 
TN icnardil ion isihituhhnitiebinnanancdiaanall 48.9 45.8 54.5 48.9 24.0 GR Bicictieainkel 21.8 21.8 
ESE AISI A eS 6, 994. 9 2, 552. 7 2, 563. 7 3, 658. 5 1, 439.9 1, 418.7 3, 336. 4 1,112.8 1, 145.0 
SS aes 1, 120. 1 309. 4 271.4 740.8 250. 5 210.3 379.3 58.9 61.1 
SIINNNL. <s.ctcismecaniadhonecudeheamtiined 106. 4 36. 2 35.1 106. 4 19.2 | & 2 eee 17.0 12,0 
NEE. clint dabimamethiianansuniail 482.4 239. 1 437.7 482. 4 239. 1 S| CR ees 190. 4 
RI am st wes 203.7 146.8 226.9 203.7 67.3 SO ictus 79.5 90. 6 
Rn od 6 nea chenacdeniida: 698.7 186. 9 176.8 542.9 137.3 145.1 155.8 49.6 31.7 
RCE oy Sea 6, 890. 1 1, 804.0 1, 939. 9 4, 210.8 937.2 1, 142.8 2, 679.3 866. 8 797.1 
SN. iincnmédddinnndecamiickaaednonl 730. 3 190. 6 188. 6 592. 6 167.1 155. 6 137.7 23.5 33.0 
344.0 142.7 105. 6 269. 4 106. 8 73.6 74.6 35.9 32.0 
58.9 21.2 0 58.9 21.2 eee Se ee 
605. 0 236. 1 229. 6 344.1 141.2 131.3 | «! F 260.9 94.9 98.3 
1, 925.7 428.9 517.6 750. 6 229.0 254.7 1,175.1 199.9 262.9 
254. 6 84.9 75.8 183. 5 63.1 53.5 71,1 21.8 22.3 
wil ticipated 246.3 69. 2 44.6 164.8 51.7 29.1 81.5 17.5 15.5 
a accent 724.1 222.7 212.4 496. 1 169. 5 146.6 228.0 53.2 65.8 
a 142.5 117.5 228. 1 142.5 52.3 4 fs ee 65. 2 111.4 
9 OS SSSR . 882. 2 318.9 308. 5 588. 4 236.3 235. 5 293. 8 82.6 73.0 
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' Advances certified and authorized by the Social Securi 
compensation program; this table does not include Federa 


tions to the employment service. 

? Advances are certified by the Social 

in which the certification is made. 
reasury. 


ty Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment 
1 grants by the U. S. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act or State or local appropria- 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for a specified quarter of o ration, 
By Oct. 31, 1938, all grants shown in this table had been certified by the Social 


which is not necessarily the period 
Security Board to the Secretary of the 
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Of major significance was the fact that steel pro- 
duction continued upward and reached a higher 
percentage of capacity than in any of the last 
11 months. Ordinarily the production of steel 
is at a comparatively low level during this period 
of the year. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of the value 
of construction contracts awarded, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose 10 points from August to 
September. The large rise was the result of the 
increase in nonresidential building. This index, 
a 3-month moving average, does not reflect month- 
to-month changes as they occur. Dollar figures 
for September, however, reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation for 37 eastern States show 
that residential building remained stable, while 
the total of all other types lost part of the large 
increase noticeable in August. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics combined index, rose from 78.1 
in August to 78.3 in September, recovering a part 
of the price decline of the previous month. This 
rise was actuated by increases in indexes of farm 


products and of foods, which rose from 67.3 to 
68.1 and from 73.0 to 74.5, respectively, in the 
same month. The index of the wholesale prices 
of products other than foods and farm products 
declined slightly, from 81.4 to 81.3. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of retail prices of food 
rose from 78.4 to 78.7 in the same month; Moody’s 
spot commodity price index also rose slightly. 

Despite the alarm over the European crisis, 
bond and stock prices showed unexpected strength; 
a strong comeback occurred immediately upon the 
passing of the crisis. The strength of the bond 
market is particularly notable since it remained 
firm in spite of the war scare and the absorption 
of the two new Government issues referred to 
above, of which the cash sales totaled more than 
$800 million. 

This is the first month since last fall during 
which production, employment, and pay rolls 
increased simultaneously with increases in the 
price indexes of a number of commodities, ap 
indication that the current recovery may not be 
of a temporary nature. 


Chart IIl.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-August 1938 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 


SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Brossarp, James H. 8. Social Change and Social Prob- 
lems. Rev. ed. New York, London: Harper, 1938. 823 
pp- 

Professor Brossard’s textbook touches in almost every 
chapter upon subjects close to the social security program. 
His work relates the scientific method to the study of social 
problems, notes the background of present social changes, 
and discusses income, cost of living, and family budgets. 
Part IV, Problems of Socio-Economic Security, considers 
unemployment and old-age and measures for their preven- 
tion and alleviation. The Social Security Act is described, 
with data carried to the summer of 1937. Health problems 
and programs are given in part V. Chapters on family and 
child welfare include further description of the Social 
Security Act as it applies to dependent children. The final 
section, Problems of Social Work, deals with the subject 
historically. The development of public responsibility 
and the importance of the social security program are 
emphasized. References for further reading are included 
at the end of each chapter. 


Buck, A. E. The Reorganization of State Governments in 
the United States. New York: Published for the National 
Municipal League by Columbia University Press, 1938. 
299 pp. 


The basic portion of Mr. Buck’s work is a State-by- 
State survey of reorganization plans and proposals, as of 
early 1938. Every State is discussed, “either because of an 
adopted plan or of a proposal for reorganization.’”’ The 
principal trends are summarized in part I, and a compre- 
hensive selected bibliography—general and by States—is 
included. 


Ciaprper, Raymonp. ‘Middle Age Money-Go-Round.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vcl. 27, No. 11 (November 
1938), pp. 533-537. 


Mr. Clapper gives a detailed account of the California 
proposal to pay $30 weekly to persons over 50 who are not 
gainfully occupied. Several basic objections are also pre- 
sented. The danger presented by such movements to a 
more practical social security program is emphasized. 


Davucurrry, CArroLtt, R. Labor Problems in American 
Industry. 4th ed., rev. Boston, New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. 984 pp. 


Professor Daugherty’s work is a comprehensive text 
organized into three principal sections. The first is con- 
cerned with the setting or background of labor problems. 
The second part discusses the chief problems, which are 
classified as insecurity, inadequate income, hours of work, 
substandard workers, and industrial autocracy. Under the 
first topic, the author considers in systematic detail the 
risks of unemployment, ill health, injury, and old age. 
Part III, Attempts to Solve Labor Problems, consists of 
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nearly 700 pages on the efforts by labor, capital, and the 
state to deal with the problems of the worker. Consider- 
able attention is paid to the Social Security Act, the pro- 
sions of which are set out fully and compared with foreign 
legislation of a similar nature. The factual information is 
carried approximately to the end of 1937. 


EpsTeIn, ABRAHAM. Insecurity; A Challenge to America. 
A Study of Social Insurance in the United States and 
Abroad. 2d rev. ed. New York: Random House, 
1938. 939 pp. 


The latest revision of Mr. Epstein’s Insecurity contains 
2 new chapters which add more than 160 pages to the 1936 
edition. The first 10 parts, in which the various types of 
insecurity are presented as bases for advocating and de- 
scribing the social insurances, have not been changed. The 
author’s first critical chapter of part XI on the Social 
Security Act also remains. The new material contains a 
discussion of the grant-in-aid, the old-age reserve account, 
and unemployment compensation. Measures for liberaliza- 
tion of assistance payments are urged, and some dangers of 
political manipulation of pensions are noted. The com- 
ment on the old-age reserve account is dominated by Mr. 
Epstein’s view that none but a very small contingent re- 
serve is desirable. This section reproduces the nine ques- 
tions presented to the Advisory Council on Social Security 
and gives the author’s answers. In the consideration of 
unemployment insurance, the discussion centers about ad- 
ministrative simplification and the liberalization of benefits. 
The last chapter, Latest Social Security Legislative Devel- 
opments, carries the status of the various programs to 
July 1938. Itis especially detailed on unemployment com- 
pensation. Recent British changes are also noted. 


Haper, Wiiitram. Some Current Problems in Social 
Security. Ann Arbor: Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, 1938. 15 pp. 

Professor Haber’s paper is limited to consideration of 
unemployment compensation and old-age insurance, with 
emphasis on the former. Merit rating is dealt with from 
the standpoint of administrative efficiency and solvency of 
the funds. The interstate problem, the administrative 
problem of computing and paying benefits, and the rela- 
tionships between insurance and relief are also discussed. 
In old-age insurance, arguments for modification of the 
reserve are noted and the need for further study is em- 
phasized. 


Hoyt, Evizasetnx Exvuis. Consumption in Our Society. 
New York, London: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 420 pp. 
Professor Hoyt’s work is a study of the extent to which 

economics can afford a guide to consumers’ choices and 

satisfactions. The psychology and economics of consump- 
tion : re considered, and a section is devoted to the descrip- 
tion and measurement of consumption in this and other 
countries. The author discusses the extent to which welfare 
and social insurance services may be considered consum- 
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ers’ services. She also notes the part played by the Social 
Security Act in expressing the philosophy that there should 
be “necessities for all before luxuries for any.” Practical 
aspects of the application of such a concept are noted. 


Linton, M. Atsert. “Insuring the Future; The Burden 
of-Old-Age Security.” Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Vol. 
162, No. 4 (November 1938), pp. 544-549. 


Mr. Linton’s treatment of the subject is a reply to an 
article in the August issue of the Atlantic Monthly by 
Thomas H. Eliot, who pointed out the advantages of the 
present method of financing cld-age insurance. Mr. 
Linton holds that, by adopting principles of social rather 
then of private insurance, the program could be improved 
by raising the initial benefits and promising less for a gen- 
eration hence. He cites the disparity between old-age 
assistance payments and early old-age insurance benefits, 
notes the effect of an unbalanced budget on the reserve- 
account theory, and presents a current-cost plan of financ- 
ing old-age insurance. 


Miuuis, Harry A., and Montcomery, Roya E. Labor's 
Risks and Sociai Insurance. New York, London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 453 pp. (“The Economics of 
Labor” Series, Vol. 2.) 


This is a comprehensive treatment of the conditions 
which led to passage of the Social Security Act and of 
methods adopted here and abroad for the alleviation or 
prevention of such conditions. The risks considered are 
unemployment, industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, sickness and nonindustrial accidents, and old age. 
The authors discuss each risk in detail and describe the 
methods of attacking the problem. Unemployment re- 
ceives the most extended treatment, both as to analysis 
and description of remedies. The discussion of health in- 
surance includes a review of the programs in Germany, 
Great Britain, and France. In a chapter devoted to the 
health-insurance movement in the United States, the 
authors include a “‘suggested plan’ based on the work of 
Falk and others. The final chapter, The Problem of the 
Industrially Old Worker, states the problem confronting 
American industry, offers a comparison between German 
and British old-age insurance, and reviews American pen- 
sion history, including the Social Security Act. 


Patcu, Buet W. “Agitation for Pension and Scrip 
Schemes.” Editorial Research Reports. Washington, 
Vol. 2, No. 13 (October 1, 1938), pp. 227-244. 


The prevalence of movements for higher old-age pensions 
is analyzed and related to political expediency and eco- 
nomic factors. The report discusses the California and 
Colorado pension movements, the original Townsend plan, 
the new Townsend plan as embodied in the proposed 
“General Welfare Act,” the ‘‘Share-the-Wealth” and 
“Epic” programs of Long and Sinclair, and social credit in 
Alberta. 


Pue.trs, Harotp A. Contemporary Social Problems. Rev. 
ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 820 pp. 
The introductory and concluding parts of Professor 
Phelps’ text deal with the theory of social problems. The 
body of the work is concerned with specific sources of what 
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the author terms “social disorganization.” These sources 
are classified as economic, physical and mental, and cul- 
tural. In the first group he considers poverty, unemploy- 
ment, occupational hazards, and depressions. The second 
category includes physical and mental illness. The 
“specific cultural sources of social disorganization’’ are the 
standard of living, old-age insecurity, transients, broken 
families, crime, and juvenile delinquency. Provisions of 
the Social Security Act for unemployment and old age are 
noted, with some data as of the spring of 1937. It is 
erroneously stated that the act provides for the purchase of 
voluntary annuities at cost. The work contains a number 
of teaching aids, including bibliographies and questions 
for each chapter. 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION Service. Personnel Administra- 
tion and Procedure as Installed in the Indiana Department 
of Public Welfare and Unemployment Compensation 
Division. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1938. 90 pp. (Publication No. 61.) 

The Public Administration Service collaborated with 
the Indiana Division of Unemployment Compensation and 
the Department of Public Welfare in setting up a joint 
merit system of personnel administration for both agencies. 
This publication describes the system installed, which is 
said to provide “‘not only for recruitment of qualified per- 
sonnel on a merit basis but also for maximum utilization 
of the employees’ capabilities after appointment, through 
training, personal adjustments, and other in-service activi- 
ties.’ Appendixes give the rules and regulations adopted 
and the text of the classification and compensation plans. 


Smita, Wane S. “Thirty Dollars a Week for Life.’ 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 27, No. 10 
(October 1938), pp. 481-484, 504. 

The author, a member of the staff of Dun & Bradstreet, 
describes the California proposal to pay $30 weekly to 
persons over 50 who are not gainfully employed. Statistics 
implicit in the measure are noted, and the results of other 
scrip issues are cited to support his contention that local 
government finance would be subject to violent dislocation 
if the plan were put into operation. 


U. S. Works Procress ADMINISTRATION. Index of Re- 
search Projects. Vol. I. Washington: U. S. Works 
‘a Progress Administration, 1938. 291 pp. 


This is ‘“‘the first volume of a digest and index of the 
subject matter of relief research projects operated under 
the auspices of the Civil Works Administration, the several 
State Emergency Relief Administrations and the Works 
Progress Administration.’”’ There are 2,635 items, classified 
according to subject matter, with cross references to other 
entries containing relevant data. Completed studies are 
abstracted, and studies in progress are described. A com- 
plete index is provided. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BremItuter, ANDREW J. ‘‘Medical Care for Wage Earning 
Groups.”’ American Federationist, Washington, D. C., 
Vol. 45, No. 10 (October 1938), pp. 1054-1059. 
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The author summarizes the findings of recent health 
surveys and gives the following classification of existing 
plans for financing medical care: (1) private group pre- 
payment clinics; (2) health insurance; and (3) public sub- 
sidy plans for doctors and hospitals to insure care for the 
“medically indigent.” All are regarded as desirable. 


Dicxiz, Water M. “Health of the Migrant.” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. III, 
No. 9 (August 27, 1938), pp. 763~766. 


The author is director of the California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. He describes the migrant problem 
and outlines the unique health plan put into effect through 
the cooperation of Federal, State, and private agencies in 
California. 


Great Britain. Ministry oF Hearts. National Health 
Insurance; A Summary of the Acts for the Information of 
Members of Approved Societies. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery office, 1938. 25pp. (Memorandum 239, 1938.) 
This current edition of Memorandum 239 “is intended 

to provide insured members of Approved Societies with 

a summary, in simple language, of the main provisions of 

the National Health Insurance Acts, 1936 to 1938, govern- 

ing the relations between insured persons and their 
societies.” Marginal references give the legislative source 
for each paragraph. 


Lonpon InsuraNce Commitrer. Report for Year 19387; 
National Health Insurance Acts, 1936-1937. London: 
The Committee, 1938. 60 pp. 


British insurance committees are charged with the 
administration of medical benefit and in particular with 
making arrangements with medical practitioners and the 
providers of drugs. The report of the London Insurance 
Committee, which serves nearly 2 million persons, presents 
significant statistical and explanatory data on health 
insurance administration. 


Marsa, Leonarp C.; Fiemine, A. Grant; and BLackter, 
C.F. Health and Unemployment; Some Studies of Their 
Relationships. Toronto, New York, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 243 pp. (McGill Social 
Research Series, No. 7.) 

This work describes Canadian health investigations of 
adults, young persons, and families. One thousand 
unemployed men were given medical examinations, the 
findings being compared in detail with data for the same 
number of employed males in four Montreal industries. 
Young persons were sampled in a similar manner, and 
families on relief due to unemployment were studied 
through 1,200 social-agency cases in Montreal. Existing 
provincial provision for medical care is also described. 
Recommendations made on the basis of the facts presented 
include the adoption of health insurance and an allied 
body of services. 


Rocue, Josernine. “The Worker’s Stake in a National 
Health Program.”’ American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 28, No. 3 (September 1938), pp. 125- 
130. 


The chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee to 
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Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities emphasizes in 
this article the contribution of labor’s representatives to 
the Nations! “iealth Conference held in Washington in 
July 1938. %he notes a demand for solution of the problem 
of providing adequate medical care, and reports that 
“American wage earners and their families have a heavier 
stake in the national health program than any other single 
group.” 


U. 8. Burgav or Lasor Statistics. ‘“Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in the United States, as of July 1, 1938.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 3 
(September 1938), pp. 566-587. 


This analysis ‘“‘covers such features of workmen’s com- 
pensation as insurance, exemptions, election, extra- 
territoriality, waiting time, second injury, compensation 
benefits, administration and settlement of claims, accident 
reporting and prevention, and nonresident alien de- 
pendents.” 


U. 8. Pustic Heattsa Sgrvice. Hospital Facilities in the 
United States. I. Selected Characteristics of Hospital 
Facilities in 1936. II. Trends in Hospital Development 
1928-1936. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 53 pp. (Public Health Bulletin No. 243.) 
Part I of this booklet considers hospital facilities 

according to geographical location, agency responsible for 

operation, capacity for service, and utilization of facilities. 

Part II studies trends as revealed in data published by the 

American Medical Association. 


Witson, Isapetia C., and Merzter, Wm. H. Sickness 
and Medical Carein an Ozark Areain Arkansas. Fayette- 
ville: University of Arkansas College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 32 pp. (Bulle- 
tin No. 353.) 


This publication presents the results of a detailed study 
of sickness and medical care for 1,292 persons in 322 
families of Madison County, Arkansas. The principal 
subjects reported on are types of illness; availability, 
nature, and cost of medical services; and the effect of 


income, location, and occupational status on the use of 
medical services. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Bemis, Georce W. Public Relief Administration in Los 
Angeles County. Los Angeles: Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California at Los Angeles, 1938. 
109 pp. Processed. (Studies in Local Government, 
No. 1.) 

The organization developed in Los Angeles County to 
deal with public relief is described in some detail] in this 
publication. Chapters are devoted to the County Depart- 
ment of Charities, to special county functions, and to the 
part played by the State and Federal Governments. 
A bibliography is included. 


BLAKESLEE, Ruts O. “Individualized Service to Fam- 
ilies in the Social Security Program.” The Family, 
Albany, N. Y., Vol. 19, No. 6 (October 1938), pp. 177- 
181. 
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The author is Chief of the Division of Policies and 
Procedures of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board. She notes the general place of social 
work in the forms of assistance specified in the Social 
&scurity Act and analyzes the equipment of the public 
agency with respect to legal foundation, financial resources, 
relation to the community, and case-work personnel. 


DonuaM, ArtHurR. ‘Public Welfare and the Referendum 
in Michigan.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 3 (September 1938), pp. 417-439. 

The author served as director of the State study con- 
ducted by the research staff of the Michigan Welfare and 
Relief Study Commission appointed in 1936. His article 
is devoted principally to the findings of the commission 
concerning State and local welfare activities in Michigan. 
Political and legislative developments are noted, especially 
the issues involved in the November 1938 referendum. 


Haper, Wiii1am, and Somers, Herman M. “The 
Administration of Public Assistance in Massachusetts.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 3 (September 
1938), pp. 397-416. 

The generally progressive character of social legislation 
and administration in Massachusetts is contrasted, in this 
article, with the existing framework for providing public 
assistance. The authors were members of the research 
staff of the Special Commission on Taxation and Public 
Expenditures which was appointed in 1937 to study the 
administrative problem of public welfare in the State. 
They describe State and local welfare organizations and 
indicate the problems and prospects of administrative 
reforms. The strong New England tradition of localism 
is emphasized and its consequences noted at various points. 


Jounson, ANNA Rosette. Standards of Relief: An 
Analysis of One Hundred Family Case Records. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 153 pp. 
This study, a doctor’s dissertation on sociology, presents 

a detailed analysis of 100 case records for families in 

Washington, D. C. Previous studies in the field are 

discussed, and the history of charity organization work in 

the United States and in Washington is outlined. A bibli- 
ography is included. 


LANSDALE, Rosert T. “Some Observations on the 
Federal Audit.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 3 (September 1938), pp. 440-450. 

The author questions the basic value of the auditing 
plan used by the Social Security Board in connection with 
grants to States for public-assistance programs. He 
discusses possible reasons for the criginal adoption of a 
Federal audit, its effects upon State administration, its 
cost, and its results in preventing illegal expenditures, 


Lowry, Fern. “Current Concepts in Social Case-Work 
Practice.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 3 (September 1938), pp. 365-373. 

In this article—the first of three—Miss Lowry defines 
the place of social case work in a community program of 
social work. She glso introduces a number of basic 
philosophical concepts revolving about the recognition of 
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the individual and his problems as determinants of cage. 
work technique. 


ReyNo.ps, Rosemary. “Do We Still Believe Case Work 
Is Needed in a Public Relief Agency?” The Family, 
Albany, N. Y., Vol. 19, No. 6 (October 1938), pp. 
171-177. 


The author, field secretary of the Great Lakes region 
of the Family Welfare Association of America, holds that 
the “power that is concentrated within relief-giving”’ ig 
more disciplined and intelligent when accompanied by 
case work than when administration is not accompanied 
by individualization. Advantages to the recipient of aid 
and to the public are noted. 


Sanpers, Witey B. “Research in Progress and Available 
Data for Research in State Departments of Public 
Welfare in the Southeastern Region, 1936-1938.” 
Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 17, No. 1 (October 
1938), pp. 52-60. 


Professor Sanders discusses the need for a “‘more ade- 
quate medium of exchange of information between State 
welfare departments in regard to results of research and 
special studies.’”’ He notes the place given research by 
new public welfare legislation in each of the 11 Southeastern 
States. In addition, a list is given of studies and surveys 
completed by the welfare departments of these States in 
1936 and 1937. 


Strope, Joseruine. “Rural Social Workers Do Every- 
thing; An Open Letter to Miss Bailey.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 74, No. 10 (October 1938), 
pp. 308-309. 


Miss Strode presents an informal account of some of the 
multiple activities necessarily carried on by rural social 
workers. She brings out the need for more discussion and 
for increased cooperation by rural workers to strengthen 
the programs carried on in this typically American field. 
Her article is the first of a number to be published on the 
subject. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND PuBLic 
WELFARE. Assistance and Service Administered by the 
Tennessee Department of Institutions and Public Welfare. 
Rev. ed. Edited by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. Nashville, September 1938. 32 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

“This booklet is issued to provide information concern- 
ing the chief functions and activities of the Welfare Divi- 
sion * * * and includes a brief explanation of the 
laws and policies providing for each of these functions.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Bertram, Rupotr F. “Unemployment Insurance and 
Work Relief.” Southern Economic Journal, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Vol. 5, No. 2 (October 1938), pp. 197-206. 


This article discusses the possibility of providing public 
employment for persons entitled to receive unemployment 
compensation. From the premise that an attack on 
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unemployment should provide useful employment, the 

author suggests that State unemployment compensation 

commissions might offer to subsidize socially useful emer- 
gency work projects. He indicates the conditions neces- 

sary to success and discusses some of the details for such a 

program. 

Burns, Evetine M., and Mauisorr, Harry. ‘Adminis- 
trative Integration of Unemployment Insurance and 
Relief in Great Britain.’”’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 3 (September 1938), pp. 374-396. 


This article describes and evaluates the working rela- 
tion between British unemployment insurance and public 
assistance from 1920 to 1934. The following adminis- 
trative and financial procedures are explained: (1) learn- 
ing the insurance stetus of relief recipients, (2) aiding 
insured workers pending receipt of benefit, (3) supplement- 
ing inadequate insurance payments, and (4) assisting 
workers disqualified from receiving insurance benefits. 
The “Prerequisites of Successful Cooperation” are dis- 
cussed at length in the concluding section. A more 
comprehensive study by the authors will be published by 
the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Simpson, Smite. ‘Should Unemployment Compensation 
Be Based on Earnings or Need?’’ American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 28, No. 3 (September 
1938), pp. 136-140. 


Professor Simpson contends that need should be a 
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factor in preventing unemployment benefit rates from 
falling too low. In the event that the rates may then 
exceed regular wages, he suggests that better wages are 
the remedy. 


U. 8. Orrice or THe ADMINISTRATOR OF THE CENSUS 
oF ParTIAL EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND Occvu- 
PATIONS, 1937. Final Report, in 4 volumes: Vol. I. 
United States Summary; Geographic Divisions; Reports 
by States, Alabama-Indiana, 687 pp. Vol. II. Reports 
by States, Iowa-New York, 721 pp. Vol. III. Reports 
by States, North Carolina-Wyoming; Alaska and Hawaii, 
738 pp. Vol. IV. The Enumerative Check Census, 
187 pp. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 


These four volumes give complete information concern- 
ing the unemployment census conducted in November 
1937. Results of the enumerative check census, which 
was made to evaluate the results of the voluntary census, 
appear in full in the fourth volume. The report includes 
a geographical break-down for each of the country’s 3,070 
counties and for the 982 cities with a population of 10,000 
and over. The totally and partially unemployed, as 
well as emergency workers, are shown by race, sex, and 
residence (farm and nonfarm), by age and sex, and by 
occupational group and sex. Other classifications for 
different types of geographical units, including the country 
as a whole, were designed to increase the usefulness of the 
compilation. 
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